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The friends and acquaintances of Mrs. Chaso hare 
been anxioas to know lier history, and to learn through 
what successive steps slio has passed, to arrive at the 
position she now occupies in her profession. A bio- 
j^raphical sketch of her life was publislied in May, 1852, 
in the *' American Plirenolog'ical Journal," but only a few 
of her friends had the privilege of reading it, and hay- 
ing been questioned in regard to her life so often, it wa» 
thought the easier way to communicate an answer to 
these questions, by the way of the folio win g pages ; and 
to these friends this volume is respectfully dedicated 
by The Author. 
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We have but a few simple objects in the following 
work ; yet some one of these objects may be of use to 
each and every reader, if put in practice* 

A few of the results of hereditary influence can be 
found, as illustrated by some of the traits of Mrs. 
Chasers character, which were received from her an- 
cestors. 

Her peculiar traits of character — tastes, affections 
and disposition, may be read in her history, from begin- 
ning to end. 

We have also given a few illustrations of Phrenology 
— her favorite study and profession — which should be 
better understood by each and every one, to assist them 
to become what they should be, and what they can be. 

The use and necessity of the practice of medicine by 
her own sex, have suggested many remarks on the sub- 
ject, and which we trust will stir up the minds of more 
of them to assume their rights in this branch ; and at th« 
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end of the work is appended a list of receipts, which 
may be of value to all who wish to apply them. 

But our main purpose is to show the reader what mar 
be accomplislicd by perseverance. How one can rise 
by fixing their standard high, and ueing all their best 
efforts and judgment to attain to it, far superior to their 
most sanguine expectations. 

If thev wi.^li thus to rise, follow her throucrh all the 
•orrows, anxieties, ill-health and discouragoraents inci- 
dent to the youth of the orphaned girl : tlien through 
alljthe long years of toil and privations, in raising a 
large family, wliicli she endeavors to teacli so as to be- 
come good and honest citizens — and all through the 
whole, keeping her mind's eye fixed upon the goal, cast- 
ing an occasional retrospective aiid prospective glanoe 
over the path, to eee if she were v^^alking aright; 
and then, Vrdien her duties to her family have become 
lighter, and they more capable cf sustaimng themselves., 
—we see her progressing with speed to the point w^herd 
•he has aimed — which has been the object of her exist- 
ouoe. A bright example to those of her own eex vt'ho 
would wish to follow her. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ancestry — Their physical and mental characterif^tics — Button Hill and 
Mill Brook farms — The husband and infant's l(^ — The little doctress — 
Educational advantages — The old-fashioned school house and new-fiish- 
ioned teacher — Erioneous physical education — 111 health the result. 

The town of Brookfield, Madison County, N. Y., in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, was almost one dense 
forest,- and only here and there small settlements, hemmed 
in by the lofty barricades of nature, A few enterprising 
49oul8 had emigrated from the older States to settle the 
new ones, and among these hardy pioneers was John But- 
ton, who, with a family of five sons and seven daughters, 
bought and settled two hundred acres of wild land in 
Brookfield. 

The situation of this farm was a beautiful one, and so 
elevated that when the forest was cleared away, it aflford- 
ed a prospective view of the whole surrounding country, 
and from this circumstance it derived the name of Button's 
Hill. This settlement commenced in the year 1794. 

Anna Button, wife of John Button, was a practitioner 
of Obstetrics from early married life, and practiced till 
nearly eighty years of age, — almost always riding on 
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horseback alone through the forest, the roads being only 
designated by marked trees. No masculine rival ever 
disputed her right to this branch of the practice, and till 
toward the last years of her life, there was not in all tho 
surrounding country, one who was ever called upon to 
officiate, ttnless in a case where accident prevented Mrs. 
Button's attendance* 

During her long practice, she attended mothers, daugh- 
ters, and grand^daughters, as they successively reared 
their families, and was never known to lose a patient. 

She implanted the spirit of industry and perseverance 
in the breasts of her athletic sons, who thinned the forest 
of the hideous wild bedsts which nightly prowled around 
their dwelUngs and robbed them of their flocks, — and 
turned their habitations into fields of luxuriant green- 
sward, to sustain their own domestic herds. The daugh- 
ters were no less indefatigable in their efforts in smooth- 
ing the rough corners of .wild life* Large bodily size, 
and strength of nerve, muscle and sinew, characterized 
this people : — an incident in point. 

Mr^ Coon — father of Anna Button^ — ^while living in 
Connecticut, was killed from the visitation of a hurricane, 
which swept ever}^thing in its devastating course. The 
house in which Mr. Coon lived was blown down, and he 
was crushed between two heavy falling timbers. Mrs. 
Coon, although in delicate health, came to his assistance, 
fearless of danger to herself, and quickly seized the heavy 
timbers and threw them one side, releasing the mangled 
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corpse of her companion, — ^removed the clotted blood from 
his mouth, — clasped in her arms the once powerful man, 
whose ordinary weight was one hundred and eighty pounds, 
and carried him to a building which had escaped the vio- 
lence of the hurricane. 

This extraordinary strength of nerve, and coolness in 
case of emergency, which characterized Anna Button's 
mother, was also as singularly developed in her, and was 
transmitted in its primal power to some of her progeny. 

They were also a long-lived race, as John Button died 
at the advanced age of ninety-two, — Anna at the age of 
ninety-seven, and John Button, Sen., — their father — at 
ninety-three, while Elias Button, brother to John, Sen., 
died at one hundred and five years of age. 

John Hancock Button, was the seventh child and sec- 
ond son of John and Anna Button, He was born in the 
year 1777, in the midst of the Revolutionary war, with 
^11 its horrors and soul-stirring scenes. He imbibed all 
the strength and size of body which his parents possessed, 
with the fineness and strength of mind which were marked 
traits of his mother, and in feature was nearly her exact 
likeness. He was noted for his great musical talent, — 
power to understand the dispositions of others — and a 
faculty to please. His wa« a soul full of generosity, which 
drew around him a large company of friends and admirers 
and he frequently spent the greater part of the night, 
singing to them, who as often expressed a desire to "sit 
up till broad day-light to hear John H. Button sing.*' 
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All the old martial quicksteps which animated the souls 
of our nation's fathers, — ^by the thrilling music of his 
voice or fife, — ^stirred the hearts of these her sons to 
maintain their hard earned freedom. 

John H. Button married Miss Polly Welch, at quite an 
early age ; and his father having purchased a farm on the 
flats not far from the Unadilla river, gave it into his care. 
A beautiful creek ran through this farm, "Button's Mill 
Creek," and there they erected a flouring mill or "grist 
mill" as it was then called, besides mills of other descrip'^ 
tions. 

Here he commenced life with seeming prosperity be- 
fore him, with a helpmate whom he tenderly loved and 
who was also as worthy of his love. 

Polly Welcli was reared in comfortable if not wealthy 
circumstances — ^nevertheless was taught all the duties of 
the housekeeper. Mild and unassuming in her disposi- 
tion, yet persevering in industry. The order and taste 
which marked all her household affairs, plainly described 
the well-educated farmer's daughter of those days. She 
was a member of the Baptist church, and was a faithful 
follower, and example of Christianity. Her religion consist- 
ed not merely in forms and belief, — ^but the chief adorn- 
ments were Charity and a beautiful faith which sustained 
her in her early death. 

Deiadamia Button, the subject of this biography, was 
the oldest child of John and Polly Button, and was bom 
in the year 1802. Health and happiness reigned in the 
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quiet home, till the birth of the second child, John A. 
Button : and from this time Mrs. Button's health began 
to decline, gradually but surely, for the fatal seal of con- 
sumption was set, — ^and the loved and loving one, on 
whom so much of the happiness of husband and children 
depended, — ^was doomed to an early separation froai them. 

As the gradual poison wasted her constitution, her in- 
ner being daily grew in hope and believing : — ^her solici- 
tude for earthly things grew less, except in regard to her 
husband and children. For him her anxiety seemed to 
depend upon his choice for another world, and she ear- 
nestly exhorted him to put his whole trust in God—- lay 
all his cares and trials upon Him, and be a meek foUower 
of Jesus : — then she should meet him in a better world, 
where sickness and sorrow never enter. 

For her children she had the greatest solicitude— they 
were helpless beings and would be cast upon a selfish 
world, without a mother to instruct or warn. They might 
be well cared for, but who can teach and guide the youth- 
ful inind with the gentle forbearance of a mother ? 

As an illustration of this care, together with her faith 
in the care of an All-wise Father, an incident might bo 
related ; and the mother's look and tone became so im- 
pressed upon the mind of the little girl that it never 
could be erased :— She gave the boy a piece of cake. — 
The little girl looking up into her mother's face, innocent- 
ly asked for a piece. Their childish, dependent looks 
reminded her how soon they would be deprived of a 
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mother's protection, and laying her hands upon theii* 
heads, looking toward Heaven till the tears fell fast, she 
said : — " Oh I God, thou who hearest the ravens cry, feed 
and protect my children when I am gone." 

A few months after this she lay upon her dying bed ; 
friends and relatives, a goodly number, surrounded her, 
loth to part with one they so dearly loved. To each she 
gave her dying injunction and parting farewell. To her 
husband — the partner of all her joys and sorrows — the 
choice of her heart — she committed the care of her chil- 
dren : gave him her last wishes, and tenderly bade him 
adieu ; then looking upward, whispered, — " Oh, Jesus ! — 
Sweet Jesus ! I come," — and her pure spirit winged it- 
self to a brighter world, to chant her songs of joy with 
the happy congenial spirits there. 

After her death, Mr. Button placed his daughter under 
the care of a sister-in-law, and the son with a sister, where 
they were tenderly provided for and watched over. But 
the strong attachment of the little girl for her father and 
brother made her really discontented and she actually 
pined for want of their society. She was so anxious to 
see them, that she took occasion once when her uncle 
and aunt were gone from home, to travel home, a distance 
of seven miles. When nearly there she met her father^ 
who took his little five-year-old darling in his arms to 
rest her weary limbs, and soothed her childish fears by 
taking her to her brother ; and the meeting between the 
infant children drew tears from the eyes of all who saw 
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them. They were happy with each other till the little 
girl began to inquire for her mother, and when told where 
she was, — could not understand why it was that "mother 
should be kept in the cold ground so long." 

The children were allowed to remain together, and 
they spent much of their time wandering in the woods 
in search of "mother," and finding their search fruitless, 
would sit down upon the mossy turf to listen to the 
plaintive notes of the cuckoo, and fancy it was mourning 
with them for their lost mother. 

But time soothed their childish griefs, and their wan- 
derings in the wood were for the wild flowers and medic- 
inal roots and herbs. The flowers were gathered and 
made into beautiful wreaths and boquets for the amuse- 
ment of playmates. It would be a charming sight, even 
now, to behold the little innocent, her cheek flushed with 
the glow of health, — her dark hazel eyes gleaming with 
satisfaction, — decked with wreaths and boquets of her 
own manufacture, and arranging them for her associates. 

The roots that were gathered, she carried to her grand- 
mother, the aged doctress, and of her learned their names 
and medicinal uses ; and when the epidemic, so well re* 
membered by the oldest inhabitants of those parts, in 
the year 1814 raged with such fearful violence, her fath- 
er's life was undoubtedly saved by the timely relief 
afforded by the "hemlock sweat," which our little doc- 
tress assisted so much in administering, and the " spice* 
bush," or " fever-bush "tea, made by her own hands, which 
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were the only medicines used, and he was restored to 
health, while his friends and relatives were dying around 
him, many of whom were no more dangerously seized 
with the disorder than he. 

A lapse of two years had intervened since the death of 
his wife, and Mr. Button saw fit to unite himself in a sec- 
ond marriage, with Miss Esther Bentley, a young and 
beautiful lady of a respectable family. After being com- 
fortably settled with his wife, he placed his children un- 
der her care, but being unused to the care of a family^ 
she but little understood how to administer to the many 
little wants aud needs, which are a part of their very 
natures. Consequently, Mr. Button, who was a kind and 
tender father, became the sharer of all their childish joys 
and sorrows, — ^attending to their many little wants, with 
all the affection which any parent can bestow upon the 
children of a lost but cherished companion. 

Any instruction by the way of amusement, which could 
please and instruct the infantile mind, was offered them 
by him. Prom the great book of Nature, he taught them 
their earliest lessons. From the starry heavens, he 
taught of the wonderful planets and constellations, and 
of the Great Being who placed them there : — ^from the 
verdant earth, the luxuriant fields of golden grain, and 
the sweet-scented flowery lawn, he taught of the boun- 
teous Hand which bestowed so many things for comfort 
and pleasure : and as years passed by, the younger half- 
brother and sisters were sharers alike in these paternal 
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instructions. Thus pleasantly ajnong the loved ones, 
passed the happy days of Mi^s Button's childhood and 
early youth. 

At the age of twelve she was sent from home to a se- 
lect school, in the town of Lenox, a distance of about fifty 
miles from home, there being no good opportunity for 
obtaining an education in Brookfield at that time, except 
common schools ; the character of the education obtained 
in these schools may be illustrated by the following : 

The first school-house where she was sent to school, 
was a dilapidated log tenement, which had been deserted 
by its former occupants for fear it would tumble in upon 
their heads, and as education was of secondary impor- 
tance, this house, or hut, was accordingly considered good 
enough for a school-room. The seats were made of slabs 
with augur holes in each end, into which were inserted 
rough crossed legs, that reached so far out on the floor, 
that almost every day, some unlucky urchin was prostra- 
ted by his carelessness in blundering against them. — 
There were no backs to these seats, and they were so 
high that but few of them could reach their feet to the 
floor, and with their arms leaning on the writing desk, 
(which surrounded the room, in front of which these seats 
were placed,) it is a wonder if they grew to man and 
womanhood, without crooked backs and limbs ; and to 
sit there all day long with no change, only sometimes, 
while reciting their lessons, they turned their backs to 
the sharp edge of the desk, which in a measure relieved 
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the continued, and most painful strain upon the verte- 
bral muscles. 

The roof of this house was so well ventilated, that in 
several heavy rain storms, Miss Berry, their teacher, was 
obliged to spread her umbrella to protect herself and 
the little girls, while the large boys were obliged to 
stand and take the unpleasant shower-bath. The chil- 
dren all loved Miss Berry, she was so kind to the little 
ones, for when they had fallen asleep, she would make a 
soft little bed npon the old cross legged table, and lay 
them on it. But with all this kindness, some people 
found fault with her, because she had some new fashions 
about pronouncing words and teaching the alphabet. — 
She spoke the word "girls," instead of "gals." She said 
"chest," instead of "chist," "chair," instead of "cheer," 
&c. Before this the alphabet was taught to the little schol* 
ars thus, " A beside of a, B beside of b, C beside of c," 
and so on ; but in their haste it w^s supposed by the 
little ones to read, " a bisY a, b bis'o b, e bis'f e," &c. — 
The letter "Z" was called "ezzard," "John," was spelt 
'*Iohn," "Aaron," was spelt "great A, little a, r-o-n, 
Aaron." So much for the advantages enjoyed by schol- 
ars in acquiring the rudiments of language at that time. 
They had no "Pictorial Primers," for tittle ones' advant- 
ages, but books with pictures in were not allowed in 
school at all, as it was thought the pictures would take 
the scholars attention from his lesson, and one caught 
looking at a picture was punished severely* 
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Spelling Book, Geography, and a small reader, the 
** American Preceptor," were the main studies allowed at 
that time, while a few of the oldest scholars were taught 
writing ; but Grammar was made sport of, and one who 
dared to brave the scorn of all, to study it, was made 
the butt of ridicule, A very few of the boys studied 
DabolPs Arithmetic, but it was considered unnecessary 
for girls to know even the simplest rules in Arithmetic. 
A work on Physiology would have been burned, as im- 
proper and indecent. So much for the liberality of those 
times. 

The second school-house was a trifle better than the 
first, but was also an old log farm-house,. The first 
framed house Miss Button ever attended school in was 
at the age of eight years, which undoubtedly was the 
first one in the town of Brookfield. This was considered 
one of the greatest wonders of the times. The house 
had a huge fire-place, and was not plastered ; indeed a 
plastered school-house was not known or heard of, till 
she was a woman grown. 

But at the school in Lenox she found many advanta- 
ges over the common school, and feeling much at home 
p.mong the friends with whom she resided, (as they were 
old friends of the family,) the year which she spent here 
in the pursuit of knowledge, was a happy one. 

But the greatest boon for which her young heart 
thirsted, could not be fully granted her ; for toward the 
close of the year, her health began to fail, and another 
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term, which had been contemplated, could not be grant' 
ed, as it would have been, had not the condition of her 

» 

health prevented. 

This failure of health might have been avoided, had 
she been taught the laws of her own constitution, and 
thereby have known how to avoid imprudent exposures 
to cold, which resulted in so great disaster to her healthy 
and likewise would not have debarred her from the 
great benefit she would have derived from a longer 
application to her studies. But Physiology was consid- 
ered, as we have before remarked, an improper study 
for the young, consequently, many a well-disposed moth- 
er has deferred teaching her children the nature of their 
own constitutions, and the means whereby they might 
protect and preserve their health, till too late. In this 
case much pain and sickness through her life, might 
have been prevented by a little timely advice. When 
will parents learn to cast aside this false delicacy in all 
which relates so much to the health and happiness of 
their children ! 

This situation of her health led her to inquire into the 
cause of its derangement, and as she learned one thing 
in Physiology, there appeared others of equal import- 
ance, till the study of the human system, became to her 
the greatest of all studies, and she here learned many 
great truths in regard to the cause of disease and it» 
effects upon the constitution. 

Upon her arrival home the joyous greetings of parents. 
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brothers and sisters, swelled her heart with gratitude, 
with the thought that a happy home was hers when sick- 
ness debarred her from other comforts. The first and 
best care was paid to the restoration of her health : — air 
and exercise, her chief physicians. A little medicine, 
prepared by the widow of a Dr. Oles, — a botanic physi- 
cian who had once had a considerable practice, and who 
had instructed his companion as a helpmate in his pro- 
fessional duties, and had left her to continue his labors, 
which she did for some time, — ^was of more benefit than 
all she ever received from any other physician, and under 
this treatment she slowly regained, in a measure, the 
ruddy glow of health which her cheek wore previous to 
leaving home. But an entirely sound constitution could 
not be warranted her, as the cares of the family increased 
by the illness of some of its other members, and an ad- 
ditional share of the household duties devolved upon 
her, which of themselves prevented a proper attention 
to health, and likewise increased the predisposition to 
disease. However, as the household cares became a ne- 
cessity, she cheerfully lent her strength to the restora- 
tion of it in others. 



CHAPTER II. 

Tte great calamity — The little doctress again— "WainiDg — The parent's last 
teachings — The song at the rjates of the upper world — The crush of sor* 
row — The home broken up— Inheritance — New Les^ons-^ Relief from 
tyranny — The old homestead — The cherub sister's flight — The song of 
sorrow — Matrimonial refusals » 

At the age of fourteen, Miss Button with the rest of 
the family, were severely afflicted by an accident which 
befel her ' fathen He, in company with others, was 
clearing land. He had cut off a large tree which had 
lodged on a smaller one, and which he attempted to cut 
ofiF also ; but the jar of the first stroke of the axe upon 
the small tree, caused it to spring, which threw off the 
large one, and ere he was aware, it was coming upon him 
€18 he lay upon the ground, where he had been thrown 
by the sudden rebound of his axe. He sprung, but only 
to clear his head and one arm from the tree, while his 
body was crushed into the earth. As quick as possible, 
the tree was removed, and but a small spark of life was 
found to remain, which would not have been, had not tlie 
earth been quite soft, as it generally is in the spring of 
the yean 
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He was placed upon a litter, and carefully borne to 
the house where consternation had taken possession of 
its inmates. 

A jury of physicians were immediately suinmoned, 
who set the broken bones as well as possible* A pain- 
ful illness followed, but after a season he began to recov- 
er a portion of his former strength, but only so as to be 
able to hobble about from one placS to another. 

The tasks bore heavily upon Deiadamia, to whom the 
care of the sick man was in a great measure trusted ; 
besides this she atttended to many of the household du- 
ties. Mrs. Button being in ill health at the time : and 
when the critical period arrived, and the aged grand- 
mother sent for, who came too late, our little doctress 
Was obliged to put in practice all the knowledge she had 
previously obtained, and with not a single soul to assist 
her, performed the duties of accoucher for her mother* 
When her grand-mother arrived, she was very much sur- 
prised as well as satisfied, and pronounced the whole 
Well done. 

Her father was now some better, and she thought she 
could take the care of her mother upon herself, with the 
other housework. But this task was too much/ when 
combined with the anxiety about some unpleasant symp- 
toms in her father's case, which rendered it possible that 
he might be taken away, and imposed so heavy a bufrden 
upon her sensitive nature, that her health began to fail- 
But shfe spared no pains to make her parent comfortable^ 
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for the love she bore him surmounted all other conside- 
rations. She gave herself but little rest, and when a 
few leisure moments offered themselves, she sat down by 
the bedside with the Bible in hand, to read some portion 
of the Scripture, which had become so interesting to the 
sick man ; — a change had come over him, since reflecting 
how near to the brink of the grave he had been, and yet 
snatched from it for a season, that, it seemed j the last 
wishes of his first companion might be realized ; or that 
he might become more purified from the alloy of earthly 
things to prepare him for a union with heavenly things. 

He now saw where he had erred, and evidently en- 
deavored to make amends for past errors, by teaching 
and exhorting aU whom he saw. His daughter profited 
much by these instructions, though she could not see and 
feel that it was God's will to take away her beloved pa- 
rent, and this feeling, with the overwhelming grief which 
at times oppressed her, made her feel as though she 
were an outcast from the love and care of a Heavenly 
Father. But these instructions proved of invaluable 
benefit to her afterwards, when in the deepest affliction, 
with no one to advise, these passages, and his advice 
cheered the otherwise gloomy way. 

Her father had been only partially released from his 
bed of sickness but a few months when he was severely 
attacked with inflammation of the brain which terminated 
in his death. 

About a week before his death, a singular circum- 
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stanee occurred, which it might not be out of place to 
insert here : 

Miss Button and a cousin of hers were watching with 
the invalid. The physician had told them that he was 
getting better, consequently they felt much relieved 
Avith the hope that he was, and the evening passed pleas- 
antly away. About midnight they concluded that each 
should sleep a part of the remainder of the night, and 
Miss Button spread a soft comforter down by the cheer- 
ful fire which brightly burned on the hearth, and lay 
down to get a little rest. She had just composed herself 
and for a few moments quiet pervaded the house, when 
suddenly they heard a noise, which seemed like a cannon 
ball which had struck the top of the house, and shook 
it to its foundation ; even tha glass in the windows and 
dishes in the cupboard rattled. In an instant it seemed 
to fall from there to the garret floor, from there to the 
chamber floor, and from there to the spot where she lay. 
Springing upon her feet, the invisible ball seemed to 
whirl, until by degrees it ceased as any ball naturally 
would, which had fallen with such force. What seemed 
most strange, it appeared to be rolling close by them on 
the floor, yet their eyes could see nothing. To ascertain 
if possible if there was a natural cause, they searched the 
house from garret to cellar, and from kitchen to closet, 
and not a trace of anything having been removed could 
be found* No obvious cause could be found out of doors 

or in« Somewhat startled by it, they spoke tD the sick 
3 
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man, who had been aroused by it ; he did Hot seem to 
be at all disturbed, but only said, "My daughter, don't be 
frightened, though it be a warning of my death." But 
sleep visited not her pillow that night, for a strange fear 
had taken possession of her, that she might be suddenly 
bereft of a father^s care. And but too truly were those 
feers realized, for in a few days a complication of diseases 
seemed to set in which baffled the skill of the ablest phy- 
sicians. Here she observed the treatment which he re- 
ceived at the hands of some of the most ekillful physi- 
cians was erroneous, and wicked, who after having' found 
it impossible to raise him, improved the opportunity ta 
try experiments with him, which, had he not possessed a 
remarkably strong constitution, would have hurried him 
out of the world sooner than it did. Whether these phy- 
sicians ever gained much knowledge in thus torturing the 
|)oor sick man, the friends have never ascertained ; but 
lie at last sunk under his pains. He seemed to be happy 
to know that he was near his end. His voice bad failed^ 
and he was able to speak only in a whisper, and each one 
came as he called for them to liis bedside. He seemed 
the most loth to part with littlo Eliza, his darling pet of 
five summers* She wad too pure and gijileless to be left 
Upon a heartless world so young ; true she had a mother^ 
but there was a large family to look after, with none to 
jissist her, and he knew he could not leave them inde- 
pendent of the world relative to pecuniary afiSsiirs. 
He evinced great anxiety for las two eldest children^ 



who would be entirely orphaDed, and especially for Deia- 
^laada, for he realized that a young female> alone, would 
be exposed to thousands of dangers to which a young 
man would be a stranger ; he knew that circumstances 
were always against the orphaned female^ and with her 
delicate health, it would be a severe bereavement to bear 
with alL To this effect he warned her, as she leaned to 
catch the almost inarticulate words, which came as warn- 
ings from the spirit land* Suppresbing with all possible 
<3ffort the rush of sorrow which nearly overwhelmed her, 
she hstened, tearless, to the last (fcsires of his earthly 
existence, which were >— "My daughter ) do the best yon 
«an, and seek God with all your heart." He thbn sunk 
away and appeared to be gT>ne, but in a few moments re- 
vived, and an unearthly smile illumined his countenance, 
and with a voi<5e clearer than ever in health, sang : 

*' To see a Pilgrim as he dies, 

With glory in his view, 
To Heatcn he lifts his longing eyes, 

And bids this world adieu. 
His friends stand weeping all around, 

And loth to let him go, 
He shouts with his expiring breath, 

And leaves them all below.'* 

Then shouted — "Glory," and was gone% He did not 
immediately expire, but remained in a eemi-cojiscious 
state for several days, when at la«t a few convul- 
sions terminated life. Between the last convulsions, the 
only lecognition he gave of conscioueness, was to gently 
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pass his hand over the silky hair of his infant a few times, 
in the anns of its mother, as she stood by the bedside* 
When he had safely passed the river, a smile of peace 
remained npon the earthly clay he left behind. 

This bereavement came so severe upon Deiadamia as 
to make her ^vild with grief ; at the funeral the services 
fell upon her ear with as much effect as upon the walls : 
nothing could she realize — all seemed like a misty dream 
— only she had lost her only friend, — and when he was 
carried to the burial ground, her feelings so overcame 
her that she was unable to move, and her friends were 
obliged to carry her to the house near by ; when alone 
in her room, prostrate upon her bed, she tried to weep — 
tears refused their consolation, — and her parched soul 
prayed for death. But we will leave this distressing 
scene, for neither tongue or pen can portray her an- 
guish. 

She was now homeless and destitute, as her father^s 
property was nearly all consumed to defray the expend- 
itures of his sickness and funeral ; all that was left went 
for the support of the younger ones, as Deiadamia and 
her brother Avery had wealthy relatives who desired 
they should make their home with them, consequently 
nothing was left them, except some articles of clothing 
and furniture left by their own mother. 

An inheritance was lawfully theirs, by the way of their 
grand-parents, the Welches, who died in the year 1814, 
%vith the epidemic, but some of the money-loving uudes 
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and aunts had grasped at it, and worked it into their own 
pockets, while others as well as these children had none. 

However, when the family affairs were all arranged, 
Miss Button went to live with an aunt, a sister of her 
own mother. Her new situation ought to have been an 
agreeable one to have healed an almost broken heart; 
but it was far otherwise. Her health had failed under 
the accumulated burden of anxiety and^sorrow, and the la- 
bor required of her, with no one to solace her hours of 
grief, and even to be severely reproved for grieving at all, 
was too much. And when sickness came, the comforts of 
home were not here ; even ill treatment was of common 
occurrence at these times, which did not prove at all fa- 
vorable to health. One occasion we will mention, — but 
first we will say, that what was in the beginning with this 
aunt, a close, saving, and industrious disposition, had by 
constant stimulation, developed all the penuriousness of 
a mercenary nature, and thereby allowed no room for the 
better feelings of humanity to thrive, and without real- 
izing it, perhaps, crushed and extorted the very life out 
of those dependent on her. Her companion was also 
similarly constituted, therefore, no chance was left for 
improvement. But to the illustration : 

Miss Button was sick, and not having had any medical 
aid or the least assistance, — ^her aunt came into the room 
and said in an angry manner, — ** I. can't help it if you are 
sick : you must make as little trouble as possible, for I 
don't know as your uncle would get the doctor if you 
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shotdd dle^ as he would have the bill to pay. Now I hope 
you will take a lesson from this, and take care of your 
health in future.'' 

These bitter words stung to the quick one so sensitive. 
She thought how could she take care of her health any 
better, when driven to labor beyond her strength, and 
the spirit goaded and kept down by harshness. For sev- 
eral days she suffered much distress with no relief, till 
nature effected its own cure. 

Here, indeed, she learned a new lesson in the book of 
experience, which taught her that this world was not as 
she had fancied in the peaceful days of childhood — all 
glad and. beautiful, free from care and anxiety, — ^but that 
there were many lonely and thorny paths, in which the 
homeless orphan is compelled to walk, — ^that there are 
but few who care for the dependent or distressed, — and 
there are but few homes like a father's home. 

When sick at heart in learning this too severe lesson, 
and finding such a wide difference in feeling between her- 
self and uncle's family, she [tried to find an alleviation 
from this continual gloom, when opportunity afforded, in 
mingling with her old associates, friends, some of them, 
with whom the best affectioaas of her heart were entwined, 
who had been taught at the same school, and mingled in 
the same innocent childish sports, and as each arrived at 
more mature years, h^d joined in the same society in 
their parties of amusement, &c. 

Feeling that she could cxunmune with them freely or 
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could speak of her sorrows with less restraint, and thus 
by having some sharer in the burden, it would be a little 
lighter to bear. But always when she had been enjoying 
herselt with these endeared friends, she was sure to be 
severely reproved by her aunt, who decided that, "should 
she remain with her family, she must at once reject those 
of her companions who did not move in circles of wealth, 
and select tho.se who were among the most wealthy and 
aristocratic, or where she wished her to associate, — as the 
possessor of wealth was in her estimation, the possessor 
of all earthly happiness. Gn one occasion when Miss 
Button wished to accompany home a young lady of her 
acquaintance, a cousin, she was plainly told that *'if sho 
did, she should never enter her door again ; she should 
throw her clothes out of the window, &c," Although 
she was strongly advised to seek a better home, yet she 
thought best to comply with her aunt's commands to rC" 
main, though not without a severe conflict in her own 
mind, as these were friends for whom she had jbhe deep- 
est regard and affection, although they were below her 
uncle's family in rank of wealth. Nevertheless she knew 
of no better method than to comply, though it opened 
etill wider the wound of affliction, which had never healed 
from her sad bereavement, for trial upon trial had been 
heaped upon her till it seemed her heart would burst 
with its oppression, and it seems she knew not whither 
to look for counsel ; she endeavors to fulfill her parent's 
last wishes, aud earnestly searches the Scriptures, and in 
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agony of spirit, " Seeks God with all her heart.'' She 
wanders into the dewy night to find some retired spot ta 
unburden her soul in prayer, striving thus to obtain the 
consolation of religion ; but she does not see the way — • 
the future is darkened, and siie wildly calls for father or 
mother to teach her, Gladlv would she have received 

ft/ 

them, even in their robes of death, — ^but no parents an- 
swer to her call — no friendly voice is near, and ere she is 
aware, the bright orb of night has traveled quite across 
the heavens, and she returns to be bitterly reproached 
and accused of that which was the farthest from her 
thoughts. These accusations were too cutting, and she 
retires to her room to weep the night long. While in 
the deepest despair, a vivid impression presents itself to 
her mind, that these, her oppressors, would yet with all 
their wealth and pride, fall to degradation and suflFering ; 
their children would be a shame to them, and theirs 
would be "a house divided against itself which cannot 
stand ;" and they would be shunned by those who were 
once proud to call them friends. 

When she aroused from this reverie, she was startled 
by the impression which was presented. Nevertheless, 
it has proved to be even as she dreamed. In after years 
a daughter came to shame ; much of their property was 
wrested from their hands, their sons could not agree, and 
they became in truth a house divided against itself.- — 
This aunt died suddenly, and the uncle became a solitary 
being, — a companion for no one, who pined away, and 
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died a singular death, and the children quarrelled over 
the ruins of the property, till most of them were beg- 
gared, while those who gained thelittle were never made 
happy with it. 

The succession of sorrows which Miss Button suffered, 
induced the appearance of consumption, to which she 
had been previously predisposed* At this distressing 
crisis, the sympathy of her paternal grand-parents be- 
came enlisted in her behalf, and who, when they had 
learned how she was situated, determined at once that 
she should leave so unpleasant a home, and, till a better 
situation offered, she should remain with them. This 
offer was gladly accepted, and in the quiet home of her 
grand-parents she felt relieved from the tyranny to which 
she had almost necessarily been compelled to submit. 

She had now quiet and leisure to study into the nature 
of the Scriptures and religion. With the teachings of 
Jesus Christ for her guide, she calmly fixed her mind 
upon firm principles, and determined, by the help of God 
to follow them ; and this resolution became a comfort to 
her soul. 

She was now sixteen years old, and she thought that, 
after a thorough study of the Bible, she had sufficient 
judgment to decide upon, what creed or church was the 
most reasonable or congenial to her belief. As soon as 
her friends ascertained her disposition to unite with some 
class, each one seemed eager to help her to their church, 
Mr. A. invited her to attend his church, and recommended 
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her to it, and Mr. B. would give her a chance to ride 
with his family to his church. They were all very much 
surprised and disappointed, on finding that she had de- 
termined on uniting with the Unitarian, or Christian 
church as it was called. However, she chose to follow 
the dictates of her own conscience in this matter, and 
the effect was a much happier frame of mind. 

She was daily learning deeper and holier lessons of 
resignation, which prevented the wounds of affliction 
being opened afresh, for here she often visited the graves 
of her parents, on the old Button Hill farm. They wcrti 
resting side by side, and although time had softened her 
sorrow, yet these scenes aided memory in vividly recalling 
the past, which she now lived over again, and alone be- 
tween the graves of her parents, tlie dearest spot on earth, 
she often knelt and poured out her soul to the "Father of 
Mercies ;" and in her earnest supplications, she believed 
she received the promise that there was a good work 
assigned to her, which she must yet accomplish, and that 
her last days should be her best days. The confidence 
with which she received these impressions, inspired her 
soul with hope, and kindled the fire which was never 
after extinguished. 

Here, too, was the old homestead, where her mother 
and father had lived and loved : the mill creek, where, 
with her brothers and sisters, she had sported away 
childhood : the craggy ledge, where they had fiancied 
that at the mouths of its numerous caverns, they could 
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hear the howls of wild beasts, which they thought were 
concealed within : the great and little falls, where she 
had sat for hours, watching the foaming waters as they 
dashed over the rocks, from the height of forty feet in 
one fall, and fifteen or twenty in the other ; and thous- 
ands of other reminiscences helped to soothe with a gen- 
tle sorrow the homesick orphan. 

She often met with her much loved brother, whom she 
had not seen since their separation, till she came to her 
grandfather'?^ ; she also visited with her other brothers 
Aiud sifters. Their first meeting was an aiFecting one, 
for slie loved them as dear as life itself, and when she 
came to part with them again, her feelings were too full 
for utterance. It seemed the greatest trial to part with 
the little Eliza, though she thought she loved them all 
alike ; but she clung so close around her neck, that it 
was with much difficulty she could tear herself away. — 
There was a foreboding that it might be the last meeting 
with her, and strange as it may seem, those fears were 
not without their meaning. She seemed in perfect healtli 
at the time, but in a few months after, Deiadamia was 
sent for, with the summons, that if she ever wished to 
see the child alive, she must come soon. She was too 
late to be recognized by her, and soon after she arrived 
there, the cherub soul flew away to nestle in the bosom 
of its spirit father. 

Not far from this time, a gentleman of some wealth, 
solicited Mi&» Button's hand, but as a union with him 
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would have been repugnant to her feelings, she candidly 
declined the offer. Her relatives had encouraged the 
suit as much as they could, but to no purpose 5 and when 
they found that she intended to refuse him, were quite 
indignant, that she, so dependent, should refuse so good 
an offer : — why, it was the height of folly, and she was 
severely reprimanded for having chosen so unwise a part. 
But here she firmly stood her ground, for she considered 
that a union with one whom she did not nor could not 
love, would surely entail misery upon both. She had 
kept her affections, in this respect, from roaming, for at 
her father's death, among the resolves she made was one 
that she would guard her affections, and not bestow them 
till she was at an age when judgment would sanction her 
love, and should she be attracted ever so strongly, she 
would form no alliance till twenty years of age ; this she 
thought young enough to marry. However, she did form 
an attachment for one, whom some day she had thought 
to see again, but numerous circumstances had separated 
them, but her affections could not be easily transplanted. 
It is evident from numerous letters which she received 
while in youth, (and we have not seen them all, as the 
most of them were burned long ago,) that she was very 
much esteemed and loved by many of her young compan- 
ions : that her modesty, and maidenly virtues, as well as 
her accomplishments, won the lasting affection of several. 
She had inherited from her father, a rich and melodious 
voice, (to the thrilling music of which, we ourselves can 
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testify,) and at parties of pleasure, where she did not 
wish to join in the merry dance, a circle of admiring 
lady and gentleman friends would gather around to hear 
her sing, but it does not seem that any of these admirers 
won her affections from her first love for years. 

The following lines which she composed, and were 
written about the time when suffering under the deepest 
gloom, were found among her papers : 

TO THE SUN. 

Thou glorious orb, supremelf bright — 

Just rising from the trees. 
To cheer all nature with thy light, — 

What are thy beams to me ? 

In vain thy glories bid me rise, 

To hail the new-born day ; 
Alas I my morning sacrifice. 

Is 6till, to weep and pray. 

Oh ! never, never, while I live, 

Can my heart's anguish cease : 
Coma, welcome Death, the mandate give. 

And let me be at peace. 

Deudamia BuTT03V. 
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eDgagemcnt«^TIie paternal inheritance. 

She now began to feel that she had ought to maitttaiti 
herself, if possible, by her own exertions, while she Was 
able, so as not to be a burden to her aged grand-parents 
any more than she was obliged to. She knew they 
wished her to have a good home, and they were able, as 
far as wealth was concerned, to provide her one ; but 
should she become so ill as to require much care, it would 
be too great a task for them ; the fear that this might be 
the case, made her somewhat unhappy* 

Some of these gloomy forebodings might have been 
induced by the condition of her nervous system ; how- 
ever, she did not sink under them, for her deliverer came 
in the person of the venerable Dr» Hackley, her father's 
family physician, who had always been interested in the 
welfare of the family, and when he had learned of her 
situation as to a home, and of the state of her health, 
sent for her, with the request that if she would come and 
live with them as long qm she chose, if it were all her life, 
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fehe would be welcome ; for they were alone, their chil^ 
dren were all married, and it would be a comfort to them^ 
as well as perhaps a benefit to herself, for her healtli 
should be carefully attended to, and restored if passible* 
This offer she heard and accepted, with a h^art overflow- 
ing with gratitude, and she immediately repaired thither* 

Her new home was an agreeable one. The good old 
doctor and his wife evinced the tenderest regard for her 
welfare. Her health could liot be otherwise than pro- 
moted in this quiet abode, removed far from the selfish- 
ness of those to whom she bad looked for friendship — far 
from the scene of her first and greatest sorrow— far from 
anything that could remind her th«tt, as an orphan, she 
was. to be neglected and trodden upon. Here she wQt^ 
kindly and tenderly nursed into cheerfulness and healtli ^ 
and the doctor showed so touch paternal care as to write 
Bome reproving letters to her relatives, in regard to a 
false and slanderous report, which her aunt had circu- 
lated concerning her, which she did, probably, to justify 
her own ill conduct toward Miss Button while she lived 
with her. We cannot believe that this aunt considered 
the consequences of her thoughtless reports 5 but now, 
that she is not alive to explain her reason* for bo doing, 
we only mentiori it so as to disabtise the minds of those 
who are alive, of the erroneous ideas they might have 
received from these reports. 

No one since the death of h0f father had been so much 
like parents to h«»r as they^ and happily did they observe 
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the deep gloom which had settled upon her countenance, 
was gradually wearing off; and that the sallow cheek 
was being exchanged for one of a livelier hue. 

Dr. Hackley posseised a large and well selected library, 
consisting of Religious works, Histories and Narratives, 
besides his valuable Medical Library, and to all of these 
not excepting the medical, she always had free access. 
Her time was much at her leisure, consequently she 
employed a great share of it in reading and studying. 
Works of romance suited her taste, but they did not 
satisfy her religious feelings, therefore she studied the 
works of the best men on piety and the principles of 
religion. Aside from these, the study of the Medical 
♦Science and the Human System became the most interest- 
ing. She could daily have an opportunity of observing 
the diflference in diseases, their different stages, their 
causes and their cures, according to the Allopathic treat- 
ment, and likewise of observing the arrangement of the 
bones of the Human system, (as the Doctor's anatomical 
skeleton always hung in the room allotted to her) where 
she had abundant opportunity to examine all its minute 
arrangements, and by the aid of Physiological works she 
learned their names, their uses, the ramifications of the 
bloodvessels through the diferent parts of the system, 
the situation of the glands, nerves, muscles, &c., &c. All 
this seemed to her a divine study, to examine and learn 
how the curious workmanship of the image of the Crea- 
tor was formed and arranged. The worthy Doctor, 
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^observing how eagerly she sought for improvement, as- 
sisted her in making plain, many of the obtuse terms 
used in Physiological works, and often called upon her 
to assist in compounding medicines. Here she learned 
Avhat poisons were used in their practice, though people 
thought in those days, that they were all good, " if the 
doctor said so." However, she was of the opinion that 
there were enough medicines, harmless in themselves, in 
the vegetable kingdom, to dispense with those poisonous 
minerals, which she felt aware, would in their nature^ 
injure the system more than they could benefit it* But a 
controversy with the physicians of those days, when they 
were so strongly fortified by the Faculty, would have been 
out of the question, particularly so, in the person of a 
young woman, alone and uneducated in the rules of the 
Science, 

She rapidly advanced in these acquirements, for the 
long winter evenings were devoted to study, and she often 
became so interested in it, that the hours which should 
have been allotted te sleep were spent with the book, for 
>vhich the careful doctor kindly reproved her, as he felt 
Hn anxiety for her health, which he was awf>,re, could not 
sustain stich unremittiilg fatigue. Her mind was so en- 
grossed that it was quite a task to comply ; nevertheless, 
Bhe felt it her duty to do so. It would seem a problem 
to many, why she should labor so constantly to acquire a 
knowledge of this science, but she often indulged the 

hope that she might some day become a master of it.*-*- 
4 
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8he was well aware that all the knowledge she could ob* 
tain, would be an invaluable benefit to her through life^ 
even if she could never accomplish the object for which 
she so earnestly hoped and toiled, and which she has in 
after years, so nearly gained. 

While here, every Sabbath, she had the privilege of 
listening to the teachings of the Bev. Wm. Gotrell, the 
pastor of the Christian church, and many were the happy 
hours spent in uniting with those brethren and »sters in 
worshipping God, with no dissenting voice among them, 
no useless disagreement in regard to doctrinal views. — 
The tenacity with which some people adhere to their own 
peculiar belief, and who consider it to be heresy to be- 
lieve otherwise, and condemn all who do, she always con» 
sidered to be the stumbling block to thousands of oth- 
erwise excellent christians, and while she entertained 
this belief, she demanded the right of following the dic- 
tates of her own heart in theological doctrines, but was 
always ready and willing to accord to others the same 
privilege. 

In about two years from the time she came to Dr. 
Hackley's,her health had gained so much that she thought 
herself able to maintain herself, in a measure, by her own 
exertions. Dr. Hackle} 's family wished her to remain 
with them, even if they did not have any occupation for 
her, yet she chose to labor what she could ; and by mak- 
ing her home here, she found much employment all 
arQund anbng her acquaintances, in that common branch 
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of industry, spinning, for the manufacture of linen and 
flannel, (which in those times were woven in almost every 
household ;) and in this way she provided quite a stor0 
for the future. Many kind friends, who were always 
gratefully remembered, gave her good opportunities to 
provide herself, by her own exertion, with these things. 

One of these friends w^as found in tlie person of an 
■uncle, (she always called him so, though he was only an 
uncle to her half brothers and sisters,) Oliver Bentley; 
'who offered her a good opportunity, but a serious calam- 
ity prevented it. The night before slie was to have went 
there, his house caught fire, and this kind old uncle was 
burned in it, and his bones were gathered from the ruins 
afterwards. Her aunt bafely escaped, but lived to 
mourn the loss of her companion, and a good share of a 
large property. The shock was so severe upon his moth- 
•er, that she died in a few days. Miss Button lamented 
the loss of these dear friends, but whom she felt sure she 
should meet in a world of light. 

As time wore on, and her judgment became more 
ripened by years, she engaged in matrimony to Orrin 
Chase, a respected though not wealthy young gentleman- 
Time had blunted the keen edge of aflliction, — ^youthful 
ties had been broken, — partly by long absence, and en- 
tirely by an unfortunate circumstance, a recital of which 
would be too romantic for these pages, and too sacred for 
public observation. 

Principle in affairs of matrimony had taken the place 
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of enthusiastic afieciion. Virtue, the greatest omameni 
tvhich she believed, adorned thd niale or female charac 
ter, was the beaiity, goodness, and wealth which »her 
sought in a companion* A mart witliout this treasure 
she" determined shotlld neVer possess tferhancf/ Wealthy 
tank, and affection, had each in their tilrn, been induce-' 
ments fot her to unite with those, in whom she suspected 
this gemi of the soul w^as wairtirig'. Bkit a sitspicion was 
enough, if she liad reason ta s%po&e that it was well 
grounded. . 

Orrin Chase? was yourfg, artless, airJ unsophisticated^ 
^nd in him the beauty of tirtue Was indeed an ornamentr 
•this combined with his agreeable deportnlent^ and evi- 
dent affection for her^ won her hand* Of his parentage^ 
his origin, or his relatives she knew nothing^*— all shef 
knew of him, was his character during the few years hef 
had lived in the town of Winfield, Berkimer County^- 
(where she now resided and had for thef past foUr years,) 
which had been unblenrished^ ilis handsome form and 
features, his manliness, — won hifn many admirers among 
the fairer sex, but c^them alf fi^e chose Xl'Seiadaima Button^ 

She was now near twenty y'firars of age. and the beauty 
of womanhood was observabfe ih every form and feature^ 
She evinced the possession of a farge share of her fath-> 
er^s dispomtion and tetaperaftient^ Ser »tattn-e was quite* 
small like her mother ; but her mild, yet unwavering dark 
eye — dark brown hair — regiJar formed features, and operi 
expressive countenence-^^the independent,^ firm, p«r8e« 
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Tering, and now hopeful disposition, were strongly 
isaarked qualities of her father's appearance and disposi' 
tjoji. 



CHAPTER ly. 

Harriafe — The bierog^lyphics of iffDoraoce — The parting^ with friends A 

forest home — Customs m the badcwoods — Religious union— Spiritual re- 
ligion — Hope— lingular case of indanitj — Ideas. 

Accordingly, Deiadamia Button and Orrin Chase were 
married April 23d, 1822. The day was a beautiful one^ 
when the quiet little company gathered at Mrs. Brown's,. 
a widowed aunt of Miss Button's ; all seemed bright and 
merry, till at the hour in which the nuptials were to be 
pronounced by the Rev. Wm, Hunt of the Baptist order, 
when a terrible hailstorm arose, which seemed to damp- 
en the spirits of all, as though it were an omen of ill- 
success. However, the cloud passed off with the storm, 
and a pleasant and cheerful company sat at the wedding 
supper, presaging if it should continue thus, a quiet and 
happy life. 

Soon after their marriage Mr. Chase gathered his 
small property,and went to Georgetown, Madison County, 
N. Y., and purchased a farm of wild land, while Mrs* 
Chase remained in Winfield, preparing her own effects 
for a removal there, when her husband should have pre- 
pared a comfortable place for her reception. She now 
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felt very ambitiotis to do all she possibly could towards 
getting everything ready for a removal, and in her zeal 
forgot her ill health, and by the overwork brought on the 
BiUious Fever, which prostrated her for several weeks, 
and during some of the time it was considered a very 
doubtful case if she ever recovered. 

This was a two-fold lesson to her, first to never labor 
with such ambitious thoughtlessness as to bring on dis- 
ease, and thereby incurring a cost, four-fold more than 
was earned at its expense, to say nothing of the h«avy 
draft on the constitution to be dearly paid in old age j 
and secondly, a lesson of the ignorance of physicans, — 
She was staying where her labor was, when she was 
taken sick, and was seized so violently, that she had not 
the care to choose what physician to have, consequently 
the family sent for one whom they usually called upon. 
He did not understand her case at all, and dosed her con- 
trary to nature or reason. She rapidly progressed under 
this treatment, from one stage of the disease to another, 
till inflammation of the brain set in, when they thought 
best to call other physicians, who went to work in ear- 
nest to counteract its progress, and by sundry blisterings 
and bleedings, so far reduced her as to finally conclude 
that the height of the disease was past, and let her 
alone for a time, so that nature went to work and built 
up what medicines had destroyed. The marks of their 
treatment stand against them to this day, in a large scar 
which covers almost the whole of her neck, a hieroglyphic 
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of ignorance. However, honor to whom honor is due^ 
and we will say that it is probable that she was treated 
with the best possible care by her physicians, as far a» 
they understood the human system at that time ; and also 
probable that after the dosing she first received, it was 
necessary to bleed and blister to save her life, provided 
they knew of nothing better, which undoubtedly they 
did not. The most we have against such physicians, is 
this : — they condemn the simplest medicines, which by 
their use testify their superiority, and will not listen to 
a word in favor of anything which is not sanctioned by 
the faculty. 

Mrs. Chase had not fairly recovered from this when 
Mr. Chase came after her from Greorgetown — he had not 
known of her siokness till afterwards, as the letters writ- 
ten reached there too late. She thought best to aocom"^ 
pany him, however, and they set out for their new home 
in September 1822. 

They had launched their bark upon the ocean of life 
but lightly freighted, but they determined that prudence 
should sit at the helm to guide them, and with fair pros* 
peots and strong hopes of the future before them, they 
trusted, that by patience and toil, in a few years to be 
rewarded fimr-fold for the sacrifice. 

With mingled emotions of hope und doubt, did Mrs. 
Chase bid adieu to the loved haunts of her childhood^ 
Oxe loved land of her birth, never to eall it home again. 
Sad forebodings crowded upon her mind as Ae parted 
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with one and another of her friends and kindred, lest it 
might be the last meeting with some of them ; fears in 
some cases, that were but too trnly realized. 

Her brothers and sisters whom she so dearly cherished 
were sadly parted with. They had all pretty good homes 
furnished them, since their father^s death, and she could 
not feel very anxious about their prospects, which seemed 
so fair. It was no easy task to part with her own brother 
John Avery, for they had always visited often and been 
free to tell each other all their joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears. He had a good home, and was loved by his 
aunt who had adopted him, with the love of a mother. — 
He was young, hopeful, and ambitious, and his glowing 
pictures of the future in a measure cheered his sister^ 
and she left him to the realization, if so it should be, with 
singular feelings in her o^vn bosom, in regard to the new 
and untried future before herself. 

When she first beheld her new home in Georgetown, 
fihe was struck with its novelty. The woods were here 
and there dotted with clearings, which looked quite flour* 
isbing, with their ripening prodtice, which were bounded 
by berry bushes and brush fence if any at all. A few 
log houses were scattered along the way — ^no conven* 
iences could be seen, but everything looked new and 
thrifty. Their own log l»>use was a new one, built only 
as a temporary shelter till Mr. Chase could harvest his 
erops, and prepare the grouud for the winter ones. This 
liftd only one room, a rough and uncomely floor, a roof 
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nearly flat, made of split logs, which were laid on across 
the top, with one end a little higher than the other, and 
their hollow side upward, and over the cracks between 
them were covered a corresponding number of the same, 
shut over like covers, so that when the rain beat upon the 
roof it ran oflf in the troughs of hollow logs, thus forming 
a number of excellent rain troughs, very convenient in 
the absence of our modern tin ones. They had no stove, 
and indeed, the first cook-stove ever seen in this part of 
the country, was several years after ;. but they had an 
unhandy fireplace of stone, which served to cook only a 
part of their living ; and when she sat about cooking 
their first meal, she found so many articles of furniture 
wanting, which she had not thought of, that they were 
obliged to substitute rough ones of their own manufac- 
ture. An. instance : — She was preparing a pudding, and 
she found she had no pudding-stick, so she sat about it 
with the axe and a stick of wood and hewed one out. — 
Another time a friend was visiting her, and wishing to 
make some cakes, found she bad no rolling pin. ThiB 
time her friend furnished the requisite implement in a 
few monents, from a rough stick, which she kept and 
used more than twenty years. Likewise, Mr. Chase had 
to do his farming with rude and unpolished implements 
of his own manufacture, which would look strangely odd 
beside the highly improved ones of thirty-five years- 
since. These and many other things might show the in- 
conyeniences to which farmers were subjected at that 
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time, as compared with the present. There were no 
framed houses in the neighborhood, and after a while, 
when the little church there thought they were able to 
sustain a preacher, they built a log meeting-house ; and 
all the people turned out to attend church with their ox- 
teams and sleds ; and when a wedding occurred among 
them, all went to celebrate the nuptials, as usual with 
their ox teams, and their feasts consisted sometimes of 
codfish and potatoes, and dough-nuts. Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase were generally called to preside over these festiv- 
ities, as being the best persons they could select to man- 
age the affairs, having had more experience out of back- 
woods life than many others. These little incidents with 
many similar ones, helped to relieve the mind of many 
of the vexations and discouragements, which occurred 
during their first years of .life in the forest. 

A new era dawned upon Mrs. Chasers hopes, when her 
husband embraced religion. Now she felt that they 
might unite heart and hand together in all Ufe's changes, 
and the joy and peacefulness of religion would make their 
home a happy one. 

Mr. Chase was baptized after the order of the Free 
Baptist church, and united with them. At communion 
the Rev. Hall arose and said, " we invite all to commune 
with us who are on ' Gospel grounds.' Those who deny 
the Trinity, or who believe in Universal Salvation, we do 
not consider as being on ' Gospel grounds/ and therefore 
exclude them." 
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In silence, aloof and alone, she remained, while her 
husband partook of the communion with the church. — 
Her spirit anxiously wrestled to know if these things 
were right. "Did not Jesus," she enquired of herself, 
** institute this practice, as a token of brotherhood and 
fellowship with all christians ? and am I to be considered 
as not one, because my belief differs from theirs ? Have 
I not -endeavored to follow the teachings of Jesus, as far 
as I in my weakness, and by the help of a Higher Power 
could see and understand ? If so, then why is it that a 
disciple of Christ — a brother christian — should forbid 
me the fellowship of communion, and thereby insinuate 
that I am no christian, simply because I belong to the 
Unitariaa Church?'' 

After services were concluded, Rev. Hall came to her, 
aad earnestly urged her to unite with them ; but she re- 
fused, on the ground that her principles would remain 
the same^ and therefore could be no Baptist in doctrine. 
Notwithstanding all this, he still urged her to unite, but 
was as firmly refused, as she did not then see it her duty. 

About thi« time there was a religious revival among 
tie Baptists^ and many conversions took place, som« of 
them by Mrs^ Chase's efforts ; though she was not a mem- 
ber, yet ihe thought it her duty to do good as much as 
fihe could. But in spite of all her efforts, she did not 
feel at home among them, and therefore could not be of 
the benefit to the cause, which she coidd if sb© were 
united ^vitb them. 



She tad sef feral times been urgently pressed to unites 
by several members, as tvell as Rev. flail, and finally thcJ 
desire for religiotis lltiion conquered^ and she called for a 
letter from the tJnitarian churchy and tlnited with the 
Free Baptists* 

At the tiine she united, there Was a gldriotis meeting* 
l^he electrib thrill of fraterhal tinion {)erVaded the assem* 
bly, and a gri&at many fell with the t)ower ; even Mrs# 
Chase was sO filled t<^ith the loVe and glory of the Divine 
Being, that her voice and countenance seelned to be 
changed, and her featttres were lit np as Were the Apos* 
ties of old, and like them, was "filled With the Holy 
(jhost, and began to speak"—" «s the Spdrit gaVe ntter-' 
ance," in language tinlike her own nattiral manner of 
speaking, exalted and angelic in its expression, and al- 
most incomprehensible to herself. A Soly Spirit was 
there manifested throtgh his servants j and also was 
many times afterwards in their private prayer meetings/ 

The commtinity around, were nearly all chttrch members^ 
professing no extraordinary talents, btlt possessing an 

uncommon degree of Spiritual religion* 

It seemed their whole desire was to live by faith, con* 
sequently, at their prayer meetings, where they were 
free and untrammelled to speak, or to pour forth their 
whole soul in earnest and heartfelt prayer, in the union 
of all hearts in one great object, viz : to feel and receive 
Bome token of a superior power ; this power was as fre- 
quently demonstrated. These were happy seasons to 
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Mrs. Chase, which made glad her spirit, infused the balm 
of hope into her soul, and cheered her amid many dis- 
couragements and disappointments, with which it was 
necessary to encounter. 

There were many inconveniences, though small in them- 
selves, yet great when combined, and consequent hard- 
ships 'which her health was insufficient to bear, and which 
likewise, were inharmonious to her feelings ; but when 
she felt her soul overburdened, her resort was to private 
prayer, where she laid her cares and sorrows upon One 
who^e gracious promises were ever at hand to cheer her* 
Then again, the blessings of peace attended her, and the 
well-spring of hope gushed forth in her soul. In her 
daily walk, — in her communion with those around her, — 
at home as well as abroad, she endeavored to follow up 
the precepts taught by Jesus Christ, particularly the 
Golden Rule, which she considers to be of the greatest 
importance in the christian's character : — ^^ To do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto you." She 
regarded this as the main-spring to religion, and without 
this, no one professing the sacred principle of Christian- 
ity were worthy the name : "for were we not all broth- 
ers and sisters," she reasoned, " and ought we not to deal 
by them, as we would like to have them deal by us under 
like circumstances." Yet how many she saw in the wide 
realm of Christianity, who disregarded this command. — 
Tliere was also another beautiful religious trait in her 
character. This was charity, which led her to overlook 
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and forgive the failings of her poor fellow-sojonrnersy 
and a ray of hope for their welfare brought joy to her 
soul, when she saw them make amends for their past 
errors by their good works. 

Another form of her charity, was to assist the needy, 
and they never went empty from her door ; though her 
means were limited, yet of what she had she gave .unto 
them, and was seven-fold repaid in the joy of seeing one 
soul made comfortable by her hands, and cheered by her 
kindness. The missionary box, too, was in part supplied 
by her efforts, though she cared more to assist the suffer- 
ing poor who came at her own door, and she was blessed 
by these words : — "Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of these my little ones, ye have done it unto me." 

In this neighborhood, there was a singular case of in- 
sanity, and Mrs. Chase was greatly interested in the phe- 
nomenon. The case was a woman, who was very humble 
in her general appearance, while in her natural state, and 
very harmless in her insanity. The singular feature of 
her insanity, was a disposition to prophesy, and her pre- 
dictions were usually uttered in a curious rhyme. It 
made no difference to the woman, whether she ever saw 
the person before, or not ; she was just as apt to predict 
about a stranger, as of one with whom she was acquaint- 
ed. She seemed to read the beholder^s thoughts, as soon 
as she placed her eyes upon them, and was as sure to 
give an expression of them. Among those of whom she 
spoke, Mrs. Chase remembered the following : — She said, 
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** There is Elder Hall, he will be as black as the wall/'— 
Nothing was then known against the Rev. gentleman's 
character, as he had ever maintained an excellent on« in 
that community* But in years after, he was dropped 
from the list of Reverends, for having eloped with a 
married woman ; thus far her prophesy has been proved. 
Of Mrs. Chase she remarked, "There is Itrs. Chase, she 
will go to Grace ;" time or eternity will prove this^ 

It then appeared to Mrs. Chase's mind, to be a singular 
phenomenon, why she could see so spiritually, when her 
reason was so darkened. But in years since, by study 
and observation, she has learned the true cause : — for by 
tmdue excitement of the brain, from disease or any other 
cause, it became deranged, and in this case it is probable 
that Spirituality was large, and was excited to action ; 
and in this condition she had no reason to guide or fetter 
it in the least. The organ of Spirituality^ lies in such 
close proximity to Ideality, that as the blood pressed to 
excitement one, the other was easily excited by it also ; 
hence the easy flow ef rhyme expressed in almost every 
thing she said. 



CHAPTER V. 

Splrltualifcy and Spiritual Religion— Sketches of the history of brothers 
aad sisters. 

These earnest and sincere christians lived by prayer, 
and they had faith to believe that if they prayed for 
help in all their daily concerns, they should be guided, 
Mrs. Chase herself, expected to be impressed while at 
prayer, if she wrestled fervently for an answer, as much 
as she expected a friend would answer when spoken to ; 
arid if any momentous event, of which she had previously 
no knowledge, was about to occur, some vivid impression 
or other premonition concerning it, always forewarned 
its approach, and she ever made her calculations accord- 
ingly, as much as if she had been dictated by reason.— 
One circumstance was forewarned by « singular dream, 
in which she supposed herself to be travelling a broad 
highway, with an innumerable multitude. She at length 
arrived at a huge gate, and on passing it, saw bent over 
her a monster, in whose bony and livid features, and skel- 
eton appearance, she recognized no other than Death, 

t^nd supposed heraelf to be his victim* She heard angels 
5 
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fling and her father^cf l^oice speaking to her^ Wtule cMf 
versing with him, she heard somte one sawing and nailing' 
boards, when she eAd to him, ''They are making my 
coffin." ** No," said he, " it is riot for yoa, bnt for yotfr' 
child ; yM must go back to ^rth and sojourn with itfi^ 
inhabitants awhile longer, — yotor work is not done an?ci 
you must return/' He then left her, and she retumetl 
through the gate and mixed with the multitude j at this 
she awoke^ She felt fully conscious from this time, of 
the destiny of her child, and during the succeeding sick-* 
iiess which occurred, she came nigh to death, — losing all 
consciousness, and was supposed for liours to be dyii^^ 
When sensation first eLtonsed her faculties, the first sound 
she heard, was of sctoole person in anf adjoining apartment 
sawing and nailing boards, preparing a box for the re^ 
Option of the coffin of her cIiilJ* The sounds were sa 
near alike tbofee she* heard in the dream, that she ex^-' 
claimed, " these are the same sounds 1 heard." So singu-' 
iarly was this dream realized, that it gives strength ta 
the idea, that there are.prc-cxistiftg types to all realitie9 
tvhich are demonstrateJ through mediums of e^alteef 
Hl)irituality, (tccasionally^^ to the benighted inhabitants of 
(iarth ; and that there is a; law ^^hich says, "if one ptit-^ 
siie a certain cotfrse, a certain r^^sult will naturally follow^ 
And if at any particular time, when the condition of all 
things, both bodily and mentally, was, as in her case at 
the time of the dream, a particular result must follow. — ' 
science the type of the rosuit was- formed amd plased ii* 
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her mind, ere human reason could discern it ; and by 
whom may be asked. Our knowledge has not arrived at 
that pcNint to say, but evidently by a power that under* 
Btood these laws better than the humble recipient of 
them* 

But to return : — ^After this severe sickness, Mrs. Chase 
did not immediately recover. Her nervous system suf* 
fered a shock, from which it could not easily rally. Her 
mind also suffered in the prostration, and partial insanity 
took the place of naturally cool judgment* She imagined 
herself to be an outcast from God's love, and felt that 
she was the vilest and most unworthy of all human 
beings, — loved by no one, — hated by all, — and even faii* 
oied her own companion as being desirous to rid himself 
of her society* She thought death far preferable to life, 
if she could be annihilated ; and to put an end to this 
misery, she procured the means to destroy her life. She 
obtained a piece of opium for the purpose, enough, it 
was afterward ascertained, to kill half a dozen men, and 
watched her opportunity to take it. One day, being left 
alone, she thought it her time, and was just in the act of 
putting it into her mouth, when she was startled by the 
sound of some one coming ; to conceal her object, she 
ran out at the back door, and in her haste dropped it ac- 
cidentally in a light snow which had just fallen, and could 
not find it again* The person coming, was an old neigh- 
bor, with whom they had ever been on the most friendly 
4ind familiar terms. He accosted her with, "How do you 
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do, Mrs. Chase, how do you do ; how do you get along in 
your mind ?" She answered, "I do not enjoy myself at 
all ; I know that I am an outcast from God's love, and I 
do not desire to live." " Why," said be, " why I do you 
not think that God smiles on you now as much as ever ? 
Tell me your reasons." " Because," she answered, " I do 
not feel his presence when I pray, and therefore do not 
receive the witness that I once did." "And liave you 
asked for the witness — have you prayed for it," said he. 
She thought for a moment ; her beclouded reason began 
to light up with a new idea. Memory, which had ever 
seemed bright enough, searched her condition for the 
past few months, to find, if possible, a reason for the men - 
tal darkness — a reason why she had received no special 
joy in prayer ; — ^indeed, she had forgotten to pray with 
the faith or expectation of 'receiving joy and happiness. 
She then answered. "Why, no I I had not thought of 
that!" Said he, "Then will you pray with faith to be 
blessed ? 'Ask and you shall receive,' said our Savior." 
Her mind was awakened from its lethargy, for her rea- 
son could not but be aroused by the simplicity, mildness 
and earnestness of his questions. She sincerely thanked 
the good brother, and begged him to aid her by his 
prayers, which he did with a soul full of earnestness, for 
the blessing she so much desired — that she could feel 
that a superior power yet loved and sustained her. This 
blessing she received. Her mind began to grow more 
calm, and she thanked God that this brother came as he 
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did, seemingly to prevent her self-destruction, and then 
by his kind words liad lifted her mind a little above its 
darkness. 

From this time her mind gained strength in hope ; her 
bodily strength was on the gain, (which of itself, perhaps 
induced returning hope,) and which gained more rapidly 
under the influence of a clearer mind ; and now she bid 
fair again to be a blessing to her family and community. 
During this mental delusion, her judgment was not so 
much obscured, but that she attended to her household 
duties j8i& usual, though undoubtedly with less care. 

It appears that the entire cause must have arisen from 
a disordered condition of the bodily functions, and the 
general lassitude of the system, producing a disease of 
the fiiculty of Hope, and that being diseased, affected 
those in proximity to it, in a greater or less degree ; and 
as her mind had been alive to religious sentiments, in 
disease these sentiments were morbidly active. This 
implies a danger of over action, even in strong-minded 
persons, and of the higher sentiments, too — ^when the 
body has been exhausted by disease ; and also urges a 
reason for the convalescent to beware how they exercise 
too much, any faculty, f6r the undue excitement of Ven- 
eration and Spirituality, while the body is laboring under 
the effects of disease, yearly carries great numbers of its 
victims to the mad-house. 

These faculties were very prominent ones in Mrs. 
Chase's organization, and indeed, it was a characteristic 
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of the Button family ; particularly so in the case of those 
who resembled their father most. All these were rather 
peculiarly organized, and, by some, perhaps superstitious 
persons, this peculiarity of mind was attributed to the 
fact of their having been " born with a veil over the 
face." However, we cannot vouchsafe as to the truth of 
this. But this we know, it is a singular phenomenon, for 
which no Physiologist we have ever read has given a 
reason ; indeed, we do not recollect of having seen even 
a remark on the subject in any of their works. Mrs. 
Chase, her father, two sisters and a brother were thus 
constituted, and she has also one daughter the same, and 
who resembles her mother the most in looks, of all her 
children ; but whether she will in spiritual perceptions 
more than the others, is yet to be demonstrated, as her 
youth willnot permita fair decision. That it is connected 
with some peculiarity of organization, is obvious, and we 
trust that in future, Physiological Science will explain 
its cause. We insert these remarks on the subject, to 
elicit some investigation in regard to it, which may help 
perfect Physiological, and perhaps Psychological Science. 
These sisters and brothers of whom we just remarked, 
were Polly, Joseph, and Eliza, the last named being the 
one who died in childhood, but was, nevertheless, a cluld 
remarkably curious in her questions and ideas about 
Heaven and death ; and a short time before her own 
deatfi, which we have mentioned, and while in seemii^ 
healtbj she spent most of her time singing and ^^!l"*^ 
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about dying, which seems to give evidence of a singular 
mind in a child. 

Polly Button certainly possessed a highly elevated and 
spiritual mind. A more correct delineation of her chris- 
tian character could not be given, than the one we have 
given of Mrs. Chase. Although but half sisters, they 
were as near to each other in soul and spirit as twin sis* 
ters. In Polly Button a faithful picture of female per- 
fection was drawn. A sketch of her history may not be 
out of place here : 

At her father's death she was placed under the guar- 
dianship of a wealthy uncle, her mother's brother, where 
fihe enjoyed all the advantages of a most liberal educa* 
tion. Everything pertaining to an accomplished female 
education of those times, was placed within her means 
to enjoy ; gifted with strong conversational powers, 
adorned with the natural graces of beauty, noble in 
tliought and aspiration, elevated and refined ; indeed, a 
better parallel to female loveliness could not be found.— 
She married William Lawton, a gentleman of worth and 
esteem — a gentleman in the true sense of the term — well 
worthy such a wife. She died in about seven years after 
her marriage, in the year 1841, leaving one child, five 
years of age. Her husband mourned sincerely for the 
loss of one so good and upright as she, wall knowing that 
her parallel could not be easily found. 

The correspondence between Mrs, Chase and Mrs, 
JiairtoDf will demonstrate bow far_the two confided m 
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these spiritual impressions. At any time when Mrs» 
Chase wished to know of the welfare of her sister, she 
resorted to meditation, then yielding her whole soul to 
the spirit of prayer, received such vivid impressions of 
her sister's household, as to feel warranted of their cor- 
rectness. She then writes to her, to ascertain if these 
impressions are correct, and if so, that she believes they 
will be an invaluable blessing in regard to temporal af- 
fairs. In Mrs. Lawton^s answers, we find that the condi- 
tion of her affairs were precisely as her sister had viewed 
them, and that she had received certain impressions 
concerning her^ and wishes to know if she too is correct, 
Avhich proves to be the case. These circumstance* 
proved to them the fact, that they could establish an in- 
ternal correspondence,— one of the soul, as well as a 
physical one, — though separated in body from each other 
at a distance of thirty miles. This mutual communion 
of spirit with spirit, continued throughout Mrs. Lawton's- 
life. 

The brother, Joseph Button, who was also distinguished 
for his spiritual views, or " second sight," as we have be- 
fore remarked, resembled Mrs. Chase in looks, as well as 
in other characteristics. 

In his younger days he appeared wild and thoughtless, 
and although enjoying excellent advantages for educa- 
tion and improvemeffit, was nevertheless, too full of youth- 
ful hilarity, to improve them much, and at the age of 
twenty-four, we find him on board of a cans^l boat, witlj 
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which he had traveled " to learn something new of the 
world " and where he was injured severely, by being 
crushed, as they were passing under a canal bridge, 
between the top of the boat and the bridge, which 
rendered him a cripple for life. During - the distress- 
ing sickness which followed, but little hopes were en- 
tertained of his recovery^ and he began to look upon 
his prospects in a future state of existence with serious- 
ness. He embraced religion, and when sufficiently re- 
covered, he united with the Seventh-day Baptists, among 
whom he remained till of late, when he, among others, 
withdrew and joined the Seventh-day Advents. 

In his temporal, as well as spiritual affairs, he endeav- 
ored to be guided by impressions from the Great Answer- 
er of prayer. Even in his marriage, which occurred 
some time after his bodily affliction, spirituality guided 
his destiny. 

An estimable young lady — a school-teacher — whose cir- 
cumstances in life were propitious, was induced by her 
own imperative impressions, to unite her destiny with 
him, and cheer his hopeless lot. 

No uncommon occurrence ever transpires in his family, 
unless he is sensible of its approach, ere reason could 
discern it. Even of his brothers and sisters, most of 
them living at some distance from him, he can generally 
get correct ideas of their circumstances, from this source. 
Among his christian brethren, he has ever been called a 
spiritual adviser. 
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Mrs. Chase's other sisters and brothers, Alzina, Sarah, 
Avery, and Gould, have not so much a resemblance to 
her, as those we have mentioned, but with the others, we 
will give a sketch of their spiritual and temporal life, as 
far as we know. 

Alzina Button married Watson Fairchilds, a verv es- 
timable gentleman, who resided in the town of Winfield, 
Herkimer Co. Alzina Fairchilds was ever a very benev- 
olent and zealous church-member, doing all the duties 
which the church required, and adding to that a home- 
life adorned with all the virtues of the sincere christian. 
She is considered among the society where she resides, 
to be one of the main pillars of the church : — a gifted, 
spiritual christian. How she has progressed of late years, 
particularly in regard to the spiritual part of religion, wo 
have not the means of knowing. 

John Avery Button, Mrs. Chase's eldest brother, was 
not particularly attached to any church, having for years 
after marriage, been much engrossed in the cares of the 
world, in carrying on the mercantile business. His lot 
has been, for many years, cast at a distance from all his 
friends aod relatives. His letters were for many years, 
descriptive of many losses and gains, and changes in a 
ilacUiating mercantile life^ till a change from this to a 
farmer's life in the unhealthy State of Michigan, changes 
the tone of his letters, to those of a farmer in profi|>eroii8 
business. But in the later letters, are the sorrowful news 
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of tlie loss of children, and finally a companion, the cares 
and griefs of which nearly destroy his constitution. 

After the loss of some of his children, he sought relief 
from his griefs in visiting his old friends and relatives, 
whom he had not seen since youth ; and at this visit we 
learned much of his moral and religious character. His 
religion consists in a temperate life, a virtuous and up- 
right character, and honesty and fairness in all his deal- 
ings. We have learned also, that he is much respected 
for his morality among all those who know him. 

Of the two youngest, Sarah and Gould Button, w& 
know but little, save that they are spoken of as being in- 
dustrious, virtuous, and respected people ; and prosper- 
ous in their temporal affairs. 



CHAPTER VI. 

To mothers— Changes— Mrs. Richardson — The family — The promise again 
— Cases of sickness, and singular Cures. 

In the year 1826, their eldest living child was born.— 
The child possessed such a debilitated constitution, that 
it seemed a hopeless case to raise him. Mrs. Chase her- 
self, was quite ignorant of the management of children, 
and it was no easy lesson to learn, especially how to right- 
ly treat one so slender. It is probable her own body 
was in such a nervous and debilitated condition, that it 
was in a degree transmitted to her offspring, and the dif- 
ficulties of her own health, combined with the care of a 
•ickly child, conspired to reduce her own health still 
lower. 

After the experience of twenty years, in rearing a fam- 
ly of nine children, she can look back upon her condition 
at this period, with sorrow, for the innocent helpless 
child, who has suffered so much, particularly in childhood 
for the ignorance of its parents in transmitting to him a 
sensitive and slender constitution, which could not easily 
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bear with the vicissitudes in health, to which children 
are subject, — ^and for an organization so prone to ex- 
tremes. His faculties are many of them pnrone to ex- 
tremes, and in particular the musical talent, which will 
be seen by the numerous and varied instruments of mu- 
sic with which he surrounds himself, and upon all of them 
he has learned to play with remarkable correctness, with- 
out a teacher. Years of observation have taught Mrs. 
Chase the causes of all these peculiarities, which she but 
imperfectly understood at the time, and in later years 
she has put in practice the results of these observations, 
and the consequence has been, more healthily organized 
children, both bodily and mentally. Indeed, theirs is 
and has been as healthy a family as there is in the County 
of Madison, and she is abundantly able if experience 
would render her so, to teach young mothers a necessary 
lesson, concerning their duties and obligations as moth- 
ers, which they cannot too well understand, — to perfect 
the organizations of their children in the highest possible 
order. 

It seems strange that so many are regardless of 
the laws of health of both body and mind, of their 
ownselves, and are still more regardless of the heredi- 
tary influences, which these bodily and mental ailments 
cause in their children. It appears by the conduct 
of many, that they think nearly as little of these things, 
as do the brute creation 1 The minds of the mass of 
people are the least enlightened upon this subject of 
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^BOijf^jet it is of the greatest importance. Perfect th§ 
body as much ad possible-^increaae every {unction ot 
health—- cleanse from all impurities— and will not the 
mind's healthiness be increased? every function mofe 
elevated) purified, and refined-^than with the avenues of 
the soul> clogged, debilitated, and disordered? TheUi 
when these avenues are all clear^-rendered so by healthy 
exercise — ^by temperance in all things — ^and kept so,-«* 
will not the offspring be advanced beyond the parental 
condition, because it has a more perfected organization 
to commence with? 

These ideas suggest the importance of a work which 
should be placed in the hands of every mother, which 
may in future be given to the world,— which shall de* 
scribe these hereditary influences, and their effects, and 
how to obviate the danger of transmitting unhappy or- 
ganizations ; also showing the means whereby parents 
can, in a measure, perfect and develop the race. 

During the twenty years spent in bringing up their 
family, she continually meditated upon these things, re- 
ceiving almost daily, new lessons in her great work, 
though most of the time surrounded by harraesing cares 
und changes in her temporal affairs^ The first change of 
much importance, was a removal from Georgetown to 
Nelson, and from there to Cazeuovia in taking farms, in 
which occupation they were compiled to hard labor to 
obtain but little more than a livelihood, Mr. Chase hav- 
ing lost much property by trusting to the honesty of 



others ; and after having managed hf prudenciEr^ to sare 
i^Qough to start again^ they pnrchased a home again in 
Georgetown, a few miles from the place where they first 
settled. But amid all these discouragements^ Mrs« Chase 
enjoyed herself well in th« society of some choice friendi^ 
whom she fotlnd in each place, whose congenial soiil^ 
flowed in the same channel with her own, each assisting 
the other to gain strength in their works of duty, and 
then all losses and trials were patiently borne with ther 
hope of one day surmounting them all« Wherever she 
Went, she was sure to meet with some circumstance, 
which seemed to assist her in the great object of study 
ing human nature, and the practice of treating disease* 
8he longed to see the time when woman should assume 
the responsibility of doctoring her own sex ; and shcr 
felt aware that that time would arrive in her own day,— • 
She saw the necessity of females instead of males, to 
prescribe for her own sei, and most of all to attend in 
accouchments. Yes, woman, who has passed the same 
crisis herself ; how much better she can understand the 
situation of the patient 1 What man is there living^^who 
by the aid of all the philosophy, all the "modus operandi,^' 
which his numerous books on obstetrics can teach him, 
can possibly realize and understand, as well as a few 
years of the experience through which the matron pass- 
es, teaches her. Away with these false conditions, which 
gives to man what belongs to woman 1 
Besides this, is there not enough on the part of delica- 
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cy to forbid man to enter upon this branch of practice ? 
If woman is competent to enter upon any business, — ^then 
it is this, on these grounds, if no other. If she is capa- 
ble of moulding the minds of children, our future men 
and women, she is certainly capable of guarding her own 
delicacy I And mothers — ^a word to you: — Instil into the 
minds of all those whom you daily influence, those whose 
minds you are training, for the good of the future gene- 
ration, this important principle, that woman must have 
her rights in this respect, where they aremost needed. 

Let man yield the palm to her in this, and we shall see 
kss sufiFering than now by a great majority. She will 
know this by experience, that there is no use to hasten 
nature's arrangements — a great and irretrievable fault 
with male practitioners, which has caused the death of 
many of the victims of their untimely influence. Mrs. 
Chase herself has suifered months of bodily anguish and 
pain, from the same cause, and hundreds of female fellow 
sufferers can testify to the same. 

In Nelson, Mrs. Chase had an excellent field for obser- 
vation in this department, spread out before her. Mrs. 
Richardson, a lady who lived in the house with them, had 
also excellent judgment in the management of disease, 
consequently, the two women were almost alwajs called 
upon, when there was any sickness in the neighborhood, 
and much of the doctoring there was done by them. Dr. 
Heffron said once, that "he had rather have Mrs. Chase 
or Mrs. Richardson, to doctor and nurse the little chil- 
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dren, than any physician he knew of, because," said he, 
" they understand their constitutions better than I or any 
other man/' However, in dangerous cases the people 
did not dare trust to their skill, though^far more compe- 
tent to manage them, than most of our young inexpe- 
rienced male physicians, to whose care is confidently 
trusted, the lives of those most dear to us. 

In her observations, she saw many failures in the treat- 
ment of her own sex by the physicians, where she knew 
she might have done as well, if not better herself, and 
sometimes did, when accidentally caught in the place of 
accoucher, as she was several times. In all these cases, 
the patient acknowledged that she had been attended as 
woU as she had previously by the regular physician ; 
but if the physician camo afterwards, he of course pock- 
eted the fee I 

Mrs. Richardson, who was almost always at hand to 
assist her, was a noble-minded woman, and nearly all her 
acquaintances came to her for advice in matters of any 
moment. In her own family, which was a large one, and 
one which was noted for their enterprise and success in 
business, — she was always consulted and her advice fol- 
lowed. She had the liberty, which was freely granted 
by her husband, to buy and sell, exchange property, such 
as horses, cattle, or anything else she chose, and by her 
good management and judgment, assisted greatly in in- 
creasing her husband's wealth. She was not only a noted 

woman in this respect, but her benevolent and religious 
6 
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character^ liiade W teloved by all who knew ber* Th^ 
poor always found a friend and helper in her, from her 
bountiful supplies; Often Mrs. Chase and she together, 
have sought out the sick and suflfering poor, and admin- 
istered the comforts of life in food and clothing, and also 
administered medicine to the soul and body. Nor need 
we say that they were not paid by those too poor to re- 
turn aught but tokens of the most sincere gratitude, 
richer by far than gems of gold and silver. 

Mrs. Richardson transmitted many of those valuable 
traits of her character to her children, soitie of whom we 
know. One of her daughters, Mrs. Brown, of Eaton, 
Madison Co., is a remarkable woman for her beiicfvolence, 
and for her care and sympathy for the sick^ and she is 
also a very industrious and economical household mana- 
ger, like her mother. Some of the family have removed 
from those parts, and we do not know so much of them 
as of Mrs. Brown. 

But to return to Mrs. Chase. While living in George- 
town the last time, the remainder of the family were 
born^ making in all nine children, three of whom were 
born l)efore moving there. Avery Wjj the eldest was 
born in Georgetown, March, 1826* Maryaimette, in 
Georgetown) January, 1829. Alzina B., in Nelson, Au- 
ji;ust, 1830i Luna M., Georgetown, Pebrilary, 1885. — 
Sarah L.. October, 1886. Sullivan G., July^ 1888. Jul- 
ius M., June 184h Diogenes D., October, 1848. Ver- 
nette M., March, 1845. 
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In Georgetown she lived in the bosom of her family, 
visiting not as much as formerly, and never for several 
years, except to attend the sick, or in yisits connected 
^vith the church or with the reforms, which claimed in 
part her atention* She, as well as her husband, were 
willing to encounter many hardships and privations, to 
bring up their children in honest industry, so they might 
make good and respectable citizens. Their farm consist- 
ed of some over a hundred acres of land, and furnished 
them with sufficient employment, as soon as their ages 
would permit, to keep them away from the vices of vil- 
lage life, till their habits were formed ; and they could 
obtain a tx3lerable common school education, which their 
neighborhood afforded, till they were old enough to go 
from home to find better. These inducements made Mrs. 
Chase satisfied with her home, though it was quite se- 
cluded and obscure. She w^as toiling for her children — 
not herself then ; she had the object in view &i making 
the rising generation better, if she could, than the prej»- 
ent, as far as her own influence would extend. There 
was, however, a consciousness in her own breast, that 
after this work was done, she might work for herself, and 
for the good of others, in another field ; and the remem- 
bered promise, — that her last days should be her Ijest 
days, — cheered her. 

A reiteration of this promise wasgiven her in the year 
1844, when an alarming sickness brought her on the 
verge of the grave. She had lingered for several days 
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in a very debilitated condition when a sudden attack of 
a violent fever set in ; its violence increased, and in lesB 
than twenty-four honrs from the attack, she was supposed 
to be dying. The attending physician was called, and 
his opinion was at once a decided one, that she would 
live only a few hours, as he supposed that mortification 
had commenced its work. After her recovery, she nar* 
rated her experience while in this situation. She says, 
" It seemed that my earthly clay was only connected to 
my spirit by a slender cord. I thought I heard my fath- 
er's voice calling to *come home/ I looked around upon 
my large family of small children, and thought of their 
helplessness and dependence, and this induced the desire 
to remain with them. Then my father said, * would you 
be willing to beg your daily bread till your youngest 
child could take care of itself, for the sake of returning ?' 
I firmly answered, 'I am ;' though the sweet music I 
heard allured me onward, yet I thought it my duty to 
live for my children, if I could. My father then said, * if 
so, go back and stay with them, and that is not all you 
shall do ; there is work yet in store for you.' Soon after 
these words I began to be conscious that I could move 
my body if I tried, and it seemed that a superhuman 
strength aided me." And what but superhuman aid 
could have aroused her body, nearly stiffened in the last 
chilling embrace of .death? But she suddenly rose in 
her bed, threw back the clpthes, and stepped upon the 
floor, saying as she did so, " I shall live 1 I am not going 
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to die I " bnt no sooner had she borne her weight upon 
her trembling limbs, than she tottered and sunk into the 
cushioned chair by the bedside, and agaiA sunk into un- 
consciousness. Her family were all weeping around, 
supposing that this was the final struggle. In a few mo- 
ments consciousness returned, and looking around, she 
said, "Why do you weep? I shall live I" Her words 
were verified, to the astonishment and joy of all her 
friends. She lingered in this precarious situation, till 
Bev. Mr. Judd, a Baptist minister, who had once studied 
the practice of medicine in the Botanic theory,— -called 
to inquire if she were yet alive. He was surprised to 
find her so, and offered his assistance to make her a little 
more comfortable while she did live. The family were 
willing for the physicians had ceased to prescribe, cent 
sideriug her case hopeless, and he went to work, and by 
administering very warming medicines when the fever 
was off, and applying stimulating liniments to the surface 
of the body, aided by powerful friction to restore the 
circulation to the surface, and thereby preventing the 
blood from centering upon the interior organs of the 
body, where the disease was located, — ^mortification was 
prevented, and after each operation a gentle sweat took 
the place of the hitherto violent fever, and under this 
treatment she slowly recovered. 

When in health herself, she scarcely ever employed a 
physician in her family, but put in practice her own med- 
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ical skill, in all the different diseases which often afflicted 
her children. 

In the year 1834, the canker-rash raged violently in 
the neighborhood, which proved fatal in almost every 
case. About this time, Mr. Chase was absent for somo 
time on business, and she was consequently alone with 
her children. Her own health was poor, and her two 
little girls were taken with the disease. She hoped that 
her son only eight years of age, would not have the dis- 
ease at all, as he would be all the assistance she would 
have to take care of the others. But he came home from 
school, complaining of a very sore throat. She immedi- 
ately suspected the cause, and upon examination, found 
his throat already covered with the dreaded rash. She 
was troubled to know what to do, as she was some dis- 
tance from neighbors, the nearest being a half mile distant. 
In anguish of mind — caused by the fear that this putrid 
disease might take away all her children, and her hus- 
band not expected homo in several days, — she placed her 
hand upon his throat, passing it down several times, pray- 
ing earnestly as she did so, that she might be helped in 
this affliction, and remove the disease : — remembering 
the words of Christ — " if ye have faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed, ye shall be able to remove mountains ;" and 
she soon felt a faith and confidence that her prayer would 
be answered. While making these passes with her hands » 
her eyes chanced to glance on some burdock leaves which 
grew at the door ; and following the impulse of her 
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thoughts, she stooped and pidced some of them aiwl laid 
them on the stove, and after they were thoroughly with- 
ered, and steamed in vinegar which she poured on, she 
bound thoHi on the child's throat. The next morning, 
on examination, not a sign of the rash could be seen, and 
M^hat is most singular, he never had it, though often ex- 
posed to it afterwards. 

The eldest girl recovered without much suffering, by 
the aid of her own simple medicines ; but the youngest 
was afSicted with it in its most putrid form. 

Mr. Chase came home and procured a physician. But 
under his treatment the symptoms did not abate. The 
little sufferer became so reduced that they were obliged 
to carry her about the house on a pillow, so that she 
could inhale enough air to keep her alive. The canker 
had eaten such sores on her neck, that the bare cords 
and bones could be seen. The physician pronounced the 
case a hopeless one, as indeed it really seemed to every 
one ; and Mrs. Chase sat by or held her, expecting every 
hour to see her breathe her last ; — ^yet feeling she could 
not part with her. Still the child continued to breathe, 
and live, days longer than could be expected. Mrs. 
Chase had watched with her several nights, for she could 
not rest, and finally the termination of the disease seemed 
to have come, and supposing it would be the last night 
of her life, she sat up again, and while listening to itt* 
shortening breath, she, with a mother's agony, prayed 
that bar child might be restored, at the same time re*^ 
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moving the bondages which covered the Obres, laid her 
hand soothingly over them and passed it off. Soon the 
breathing became eadier and more free, under these mes- 
meric passes^ She continued thus for several momentst 
when the child dropped into a quiet and gentle slumber. 

She pursued this practice at several intervals till morn- 
ing, when it seemed to her that the child looked better, 
and it could swallow a trifle of nourishment, but no one 
else thought it was better till Dr» Ooodell came* 

When he saw the child, said he with astonishment, 
"Why, your child is better ! Did you give it my medi- 
cine?" She replied with tearful eyes, "I did not*" — 
" Well, let it be what it is you have given her, the child 
is decidedly better, and I have reason to believe she will 
recover." 

She now thought she would not require any other skill 
but her own, to raise her child, which she continued to 
mesmerize, (though she knew nothing of mesmerism ex* 
cept what she had learned by experience, and from the 
Scripture,) and strange as it may seem, those canker*eat- 
eu sores were all healed in three days. She used no 
medicines, and only cleansed the sores with warm soft 
water occasionally. In a week the child was able to bo 
about the house at play. 

Another instance in which a cure was effected, by the 
aid of spiritual impressions. In the year 1835, her little 
infant of six weeks was attacked with a severe cough, 
by taking cold, and the prostration and inflammation re- 
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duced the child bo low, that this case was thought ft hope- 
less one. At every coughing turn, the spasms were so 
severe that each time it seemed to be dying, and once 
Bhe laid the child upon the bed and turned away, think- 
ing it was the last spasm, and knelt weeping, to pray for 
consolation. 

Immediately the idea rushed into her mind, of a par- 
ticular remedy, which she had never known or heard of 
as a cure in such a disease. Rising, she saw her infant 
still alive, though scarcely breathing. She asked her hus- 
band to get the desired remedy, which was no other than 
Lungwort, steeped, and given in very small doses, as oft- 
en as the child had a coughing turn, or oftener if needed. 
She commenced giving it as soon as prepared, and the 
coughing spasms began to abate their violence ; and in 
a few days the child was completely cured. 

At another time, when the same child, at three years 
of age, accidentally fell into a kettle of boiling water, 
and having on woolen garments^ was scalded very deep 
before her clothes could be removed* They did not send 
for a physician at all, as Mrs. Chase had succeeded so 
much better than the doctors, her whole family felt safer 
under her care than under the physician's. Her mode of 
treatment was this. The first night, Mr. Chase and her- 
self sat up all night, and continually applied poultices of 
grated potatoe, changing them as often as once in five 
minutes. They were put on just warm. The next morn- 
ing the gave oil so as to keep the bowels regular. After 
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this she only cleansed the sore with warm soft water, 
and occasionally a dose of oil. However, this did not 
prevent some inflammation, and to alleviate this, she made 
an ointment like this : 

Black or striped Maple bark steeped in milk and wa- 
ter, after which, throw in a quantity of Beech leaves, 
and let them soak till very soft, then put in some tallow 
to prevent this mixture from sticking to the sore. Spread 
this on cloths, laying the Beech leaves so that they will 
lay next to the sore, and apply it. 

This preparation extracted all soreness, and large 
doughs of putrid flesh came off at each dressing, and the 
edges of the sore were clean and healing. 

She feared the danger of the limb becoming stiffened 
and to obviate this, she daily manipulated the limb and 
«<)re, using a strengthening liniment on the cords, and in 
six weeks the child could stand on her lir^bs again. 

This was called a great trial of her skill, and many said 
to her that if she did not get the doctor, the child 
would die. But she feared that if she did get him the 
child would certainly die. 

We insert the treatment in this case, to show parents 
how they may treat their own children in similar cases, 
and in another chapter will be found more particular 
treatment on disease and its cures,— remedies which 
will be in the reach of all, which should be the case — to 
eni^ble parents to become the doctors of their own fam- 
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ilies, and thereby save not only in a pecuniary sense, but 
a saving of health and constitutions. 

Mothers are the best qualified to be the doctors of their 
own children, — ^their intuitive knowledge of their little 
wants, and their sensitiveness to their feelings adapt them 
to become their doctors, more than the best learned phy- 
sician ever can become. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ReliglooB tODDections— Mn. Harrison-^Tbe caage of Slavery— Wetleyan 
Methodists— Home Missions— The Temperanee Oause— Moral Reform— 
Mr. Chase and the Baptialts. 

We have not mentioned much of Mrs. Chase's relig- 
ious connections, since what was mentioned about it at 
the time they first settled in Georgetown. On their re- 
moval to Nelson, she did not deem it best to take a letter 
from the church in Georgetown, as they did not intend 
to remain long there, and likewise did not only about four 
years. But she always united with christians wherever 
she went. Mrs. Richardson, of whom we have spoken, 
was one of the best church christians of that town, and 
the two enjoyed each other's society much in performing 
the several duties of the church — duties which are sel- 
dom performed by the most zealous members — ^neverthe- 
less are surely as urgent as the duty of baptism, viz : 
the exercise of Faith, Hope and Charity. Faith and 
earnest prayer, to purify, elevate and spiritualize the 
soul. Hope, to keep the soul in cheerfulness and health, 
to inspire others, the downcast and trodden upon with 
hope and cheerfulness, to spread around their own homes 
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and the homes of all they visited, an inflaence of joy 
bringing gladness and health to all. Charity, to bind up 
the wounded and broken-hearted, to lift the su%rerfrom 
his pains, by administering the oil of consolation with 
the substantial bread and meat for the outer body, and 
to gently lead the fallen from the error of their ways. — 
Also, urging them onward to the haunts of poverty, and 
opening their hands and hearts to freely divide food and 
raiment without thought of recompense. Are these du- 
ties always remembered by church members ? 

They derived much happiness, too, in the reformation 
in Erieville, and the time was a happy one to all till the 

several churches began to draw the lines around their 
own creeds, and between themselves and others. 

Mrs. Chase was strongly urged to unite with the Close 
Baptists there, but she could go no further with them 
when the creed was read over to her. They were too 
sectarian in their views, and much more strenuous than 
the Free Will Baptists in Georgetown, and when the ar- 
ticle relating to the doctrine of fore-ordination was read 
by her she could go no farther with them ; so she chose 
to let her name remain where it was. 

Prom Nelson they moved to Cazenovia, on a farm 
owned by Mr. Joseph Case, a wealthy, benevolent, and 
much esteemed citizen. Here also they enjoyed them- 
selves in another reformation, and this time Mr. and Mrs. 
Chase obtained a letter from the church in Georgetown 
and joined with the Free Will Baptists near Cazenovia, 
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In the odfio of Nelson. Bnt after moving from Cazeao- 
via to Georpotown, tlie chnrch were not willing, and coii' 
ncquontly did not let them have a letter, though Mrs. 
ChaBo applied for one to unite with the MethodiBt8»-but 
Mr. Chase who Avas no Methodist in belief felt satisfied 
U) have hia name remain, and where he always attended 
whenever ho could make it convenient. From there he 
ubtainotl a license to preach, which labor he continued 
in, when his avocations would permit, till the year 1847. 
The cause of his separation from them will be found 
hereafter, in another part of this book. 

In Georgetown, a lively religious feeling pervaded the 
Methodist church— the only one in their immediate 
neighborhood. Mrs. Chase never was strenuous in re- 
gard to any sectarian belief— yet a lover of religious 
tinity and communion— she thought, (as it would in aU 
probability be a permanent home here) that it would be 
best to unite with the Methodistsy and to this eifect, she 
applied for a letter from the church at Nelson, which as 
we have before remarked, was not granted her, because 
they did not wish to weaken their church, already smaU 
i» numbers. Her husband did not really wish her to 
unite with the Methodists, and it was several months be- 
fore she could prevaU upon him to give his consent. Fi- 
nally he yielded, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
received her as she was, without any letter. 

In this church more freedom was allowed than in th« 
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Baptist, conseqtieiitly, she entered upon its dttied with 
redonbled interest. 

Among her acquaintances in this church, thete were 
Pome which she formed that were very pleasing, atid to 
one lady she became greatly attached. This was Mrs. 
Maria Harrison, a very benevolent, amiable, and intelli- 
gent woman— =^8teenled by all and every one. Pew wo- 
men had fewer faults than she, either* in acomplishments 
personal or educatioriaL or in morals and Christianity. — 
She was mild and winning in her ways, yet a woman who 
could think for herself^ and rely upon herself^ in all mat- 
ters of belief as well as others. She was one of thoi?e 
spiritual christians, who do not so much follow after the 
teachings of Others^ as the promptings of an inward 
monitor. 

To Mrs. Chase she also became greatly attached, and 
each at length confided so much to the ether, as to share 
each other's secrets— "^aiding in correcting each the faults 
and failings of the other — 'till there was formed so pow- 
erful a chain of sympathy between them, that their spirits 
became like sisters. Mrs. Chase has often remarked, 
that she never loved one of her sisters except Mrs. Law- 
ton, better than Mrs. Harrison, and the union she felt 
that existed between Mrs. H. and herself, was unlike that 
between any other friend and herself, except Mrs. Law- 
ton* They Were one in all project8/-»-in the church, in 
the Missionary field, in the causes of Anti-Slavery, Tem- 
perance, and Moral Reform* 
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About this time there was great commotion in the 
churches concerning slavery, especially among the Meth- 
odistS) which had hitherto been a slavery sustaining 
church. 

Some publications had been Issued from the press, con*^ 
earning the evils and horrors of slavery, and among thfem 
the following works found their way to this little church 
in Georgetown, and awakened a zeal for the abolition of 
so great an evil. " Slavery as it is," and " Goodells Lee- 
tureS|" commenced the work. Then some periodicals con- 
taining the debates in the churches, and the most prom- 
inent ones were the debates between the Northern and 
Southern Bishops. One Methodist periodical will per- 
haps be remembered by almost every old Methodist, — 
the "Zion's Watchman," which did much toward the ex- 
citement of the slavery question in the churches ; and 
therefore it, or its editor, Leroy Sunderland, gained many 
bitter opponents, even among the Northern churches, 
for his fearless exposition of the truth. 

The excitement in the churches ran so high, that they 
divided, and those who came out against slavery, called 
themselves " Wesleyan Methodists," in honor of the great 
Methodist teacher, " Old Father Wesley," who fearlessly 
opposed slavery. 

The mass of the church still held to the old customs, 
and were bitterly opposed to those who made the least 
excitement, till it came to the point that one avowing a 
belief in aboUtion sentiments, was condemned by the 
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Methodist body. This humble, jet independent society 
in Georgetown, underwent the «ame change, and were 
therefore somewhat cut off from the main body of Meth- 
odists, and they soon found themselves without a minister 
So they formed themselves into a body, and passed the 
follovsing resolutions: 

First : — ^That they would receive no minister, i£ one Was 
provided them by the ehurch, who did not possess Anti* 
Slavery principles, and was fearless enough to preach 
against Slavery. 

Second : — They would have none who would not preach 
against the evils of Intemperance. 

Third : — ^No one should be their teacher, who did not 
imbibe the princif^les of the Moral Reform cause. 

After a while a minister came, sent from the Me&od<' 
ist Episcopal Church, and on findioig out their resdiutions, 
left without preaching to them at alL However, they 
coqj^inued wilih their meetings, regardless of the opinions 
of others, confident of their being sustained in their 
righteousness. 

At one of their meetings, a brother^ Mr. Leonard, re- 
marked, ^^ I doii't know but we are making a fuse with 
the church, but I think we are right, and right can't be 
wrong." 

Thus they persevered, keeping up their little society, 
with no particular one to lead it, each on a level with the 
other, and free to express his or her own views, and they 

daily grew, till a reformation commenced in the neigh* 

7 
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>>orliood,- W&en their society bid fair to become a largd 
one. 

Bat the feelings against the Wesleyans were so bitter 
that in their public meetings, thefy were not allowed to 
hold them in any of the churches bdctoging to' the Epis- 
copal Methodists, Baptists, or Presbyterians, and when 
they convened at Morrisville, Madison County, to hoH & 
quarterly meeting, after having been forbiddcte entrance? 
to the churches, they obtained the privilege^ of holding 
their meeting in the Court hcmse, where their happy 
meeting amply repaid them for aiU the injuries done' them 
by their brethren. But the churches are radically changed 
now in thiis respect, and we thank God for it. 

Among the ministers who became enlisted in the caus^ 
of Anti-Slavery, was an Elder Pharisj who lived in Caz- 
enovia, and who in consequence of his anti-slavery views^y 
was dealt with by the conference, and which could not 
find enoi]^h s^ainst his personal character, or in liis con- 
duct to expel him, placed him upon Me of the! poorest 
charges, knowing that he had a large family to sapport^ 
hoping it seems, that if he received btit a sletider sup- 
port — which they must have known woifld have been the 
case on this charge, — ^he would take tho hint, and relin- 
quish the profession. One of the societies on his charge 

was this Wesleyan Methodist, of which we have been 
speaking, which was not so poor as some of the others ; 

indeed, it appears to have been the most profitable one 

for the poor preacher. 
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When he first came among them to preach, the society 
listened eagerly to find if he was of the same spirit with 
themselves. He was very sad and dejected, as the cause 
he wished most to promote, did not seem to prosper as 
he wished, and there seemed btit little hope of ever rid- 
ding the church of its evil ; besides this, the trial of be- 
ing so treated by the church for this, troubled him not a 
little. He knew nothing of the state of feeling here be- 
fore he came. Happily, in his prayer he unburdened his 
trials, and gave vent to his pent up desires, in an appeal 
for the abolition of slavery ; not only this, but. the Tem- 
perance and Moral Reform causes claimed a part in his 
eupplications. He had hit the right mark ; he was just 
the one they wanted ; and after services were concluded 
Mrs. Harrison and Mrs. Chase, who were of the most 
prominent ones of the society, went to the minister, and 
kindly greeted him, as the teacher whom they had so 
long prayed for. This welcome came «is from Heaven 
to his wearied soul, and he took new courage from this 
time,never despairing in the cause for which he labored. 

He preached occasionally to this society, and by the 
^efforts of these enterprising sisters, much good was ef- 
fected toward procuring for him an adequate compensa- 
tion. The cause of Anti-Slavery thrived here t^nde^r his 
labors^ 

Another good Anti-Slavery minister was after this put 
«n tke same poor charge where Elder Pharis had been. 
This was Bev, Wnu Morse. He labored hard, and re- 
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ceived but little reward, which he bo much needed, and 
these benevolent ladies again used their best efforts to 
sustain him, as much as possible from their own society. 
The efforts of such ministers as Wm. Morse, and Elder 
Pharis, enlisted the minds of the community in George- 
town, till the society under their labors, gained from a 
little over a dozen members, to near fifty ; and the spir- 
it of true religion, of hope, faith, and charity, enlivened 
their meetings. 

The missionary cause was aided much by this society ; 
but Mrs. Chase and Mrs. Harrison saw more to be done 
for the aid of their home poor, before attending to the 
wants of those, thousands of miles distant, for there were 
already more who attended to that, than to the missions 
at home. Consequently, the two went to work, and 
found many poor suffering families, some of them widows 
with large families, destitute of the veriest necessities of 
life. One case as a sample of several, was a poor woman 
with seven small children, the eldest scarce old enough 
to earn the bread for herself, was living in a cold and un- 
comfortable apartment, part of an old, almost untenanta- 
ble building, where she was trying to maintain herself 
and family, though not being able to procure for them- 
selves the most necessary articles of food. Here, indeed, 
was abundant use for their benevolence, which was ex- 
ercised to the joy of the poor woman, for Mrs. Chase and 
Mrs. Harrison went about among the wealthier families, 
and at different times procured several wagon loads of 
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provisions and other necessaries for these poor ; and for 
many years they continued in these labors of procuring 
among the benevolent and wealthier classes, the means 
of sustaining the poor. Several years since, one old lady 
at her death, sent for Mrs. Chase, wishing, she said to have 
her near her in death, who had comforted her more than, 
any other person, in always being near to provide for 
and comfort her, at times when she was in the greatest 
trouble and distress* The good pious old lady's last 
words, were blessings for her benefactor, Mrs. Chase. 

The Temperance cause enlisted the attention of this 
community also, and the mind of the pubUc generally 
seemed to be awakened to reforms at this period. 

The suffering which intemperance had caused through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, awakened a stir- 
ring interest-, and tracts and pamphlets depicting its evils 
were scattered broadcast over the land, while numerous 
lectures on the subject added their power to the growing 
interests 

Temperance societies were formed, and among others, 
this Methodist society became one, and its influence ex- 
tended out of the church as well as in it, the robult of 
which was, that liquor selling houses were banished or 
closed, and for several years there was none but a tem- 
perance tavern in the town. Prior to this, liquor was 
the main-stay of all public houses, here as elsewhere. 

There was never a gathering of any kind, where liq- 
fior of some kind was not used. At the ladies' gather- 
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ings or "bees," which formerly were so commou, such as 
"quiltings," "spinmng bees," "wool-pickings," and nu* 
merous others, the social glass went round, and some of 
them even got pretty tipsy over it ; (the truth must be 
spoken.) Mrs. Chase says, that "having seen so much 
of this disgusting practice, she would not, for many 
reasons, keep ardent spirits in the house, and instead of 
it she made the choicest kind of wine and beer to treat 
the ladies at these gatherings ; and had they not been 
thus treated, would have been offended and have left, 
supposing they were abused. 

The men, of course, never thought of having a " log- 
ging bee," "chopping bee," "raising," or other bee, with- 
out liquor, and indeed, we tlunk this was the main in- 
citement to "bees," where they intended to have a regu- 
lar " spree," many of them getting quite drunk, — spending 
all their pocket change, for which their families must 
suffer. But at this time the people had become fully 
conscious of its folly, and the great evil resulting from it> 
and many relinquished its use altogether. Such persons, 
when the pledge went around, gladly placed their names 
thereon, to induce by their example, others to do the 
same ; and the effect in Georgetown was a happy one. 
The little village began to look more thrifty, and the en- 
terprise of its inhabitants became distinguishable in the 
order and taste with which each one adorned his home, 
which combined, rendered it one of the most quiet, pleas- 
ant, and flourishing villages in that section of the country. 
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Temperance maiatained its swaj there for many years, 
•till another company oi Washingtonians might do muck 
good now, to wake up the slumbering faculties of parents, 
to open their eyes and see what some liquor sellers, who 
have of late years gained a footing here as elsewhere, 
are doing for their so;ns. 

The cause of Moral Reform was another interest at the 
time, and these helpers in all reforms, established a Mor- 
al Reform Society which communicated, and was con- 
nected with all the societies of the kind in the New York 
State. McDowaU's labors interested all who knew of 
them by his journals, published at New York. Mrs. 
Chase was appointed agent to communicate of the re- 
formers there. 

This small society gathered quite a quantity of funds 
and sent them to assist Mr. McDo\vall, and that noble la- 
dy, Mrs.. Prior, in the great work to which they had de- 
voted their lives, and through the columns of the "Ad- 
vocate of Moral Reform," they were pleased to learn of 
the noble purposes for which these funds had been dis- 
posed, — of the hundreds of human beings who were . 
made better, were clothed and fed, placed in situations 
for becoming respectable citizens, who, had it not been 
for the benevolent efforts of those friends of humanity, 
McDowal and Mrs. Prior, and their co-workers, might 
have remained in degradation. The marks of esteem 
and approbation which Mrs. Prior held for this society iu 
Creorgetown, were also expressed in the ,columns pf tbs 
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** Advocate/' showing that, although a ypmig and com" 
paratiYely poor society, yet they were doing more for ih» 
cause, than many richer societies, which was conclnsiy^ 
proof of the enterprise and benevolence of this commu^ 
nity in behalf of reforms. 

The tracts published by the " Moral Beform Society/^ 
were distributed through the town, and many yonng peo- 
ple who read them, who were ignorant of the dangers 
which beset the morals, health, .and happiness of their 
own selves, have since expressed their joy and gratitude 
to them for the timely warning these tracts contained^ 
the perusal of which they believe to have saved their 
n^orals, life, and health, and been the means of enabling 
them to (*ccupy honorable positions in society, where be- 
fore, thep^ haag over them the danger, even if life wa» 
spared, of becoming miserable, detestable outcasts,— 
broken down in body and mind, and with nothing but a 
wreck of manhood left. 

These several duties were attended by this Methodist 
society for several years, when the church was broken 
up, by a removal from the town of some of its most prom^ 
inent members, and the death of others, among whom 
was Mrs. Harrison, while sickness also debarred Mrs. 
Chase from attending to its duties, while the remaining 
members united with the Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches at Georgetown village, and there kfept up thai 
several duties in these churches, which they did in th# 
Methodist, and it is somewhat remarkable that they eax- 
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ried atong with them their peculiar favorites, the reforms, 
though the interest of aU the community was somewhat 
enlisted in these previously, but through their labors in 
a degree. The Presbyteriam church, where many of 
them united, in a few years changed its name to th^ 
"Free Church," or "Abolition Church," its members hav- 
ing been some time very strong in their anti-slavery 
views. Almost the whole population of that village are 
now strictly anti-slavery, the birth, growth,- and spread 
of which originated with this handful of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists. 

The death of Mrs. Harrison which we just mentioned,. 
"V^as a great loss to this society. Also the widow and or- 
phan lost a comforter and helper, — ^the child a watchful 
and tender mother, — the husband a kind and affectionate 
companion, — ^the friend a cherished and kindred spirit, 
Mrs. Chase has often spoken with much feeling of their 
last meeting. They were both in ill health, but Mrs. 
Harrison being the best able, made her a visit. They 
conversed as usual , freely to each other, upon their pres- 
ent and future worldly prospects, and much upon the so- 
ciety with which they were connected, and the reform* 
for which they had both labored,— dwelling mucTi upon 
the future prospects of all these, and their own religious 
hopes in a future state of existence, and as was their 
custom often', prayed with ea6h other before parting.— 
Both seemed more than ordinarily affected at parting, fo^ 
there seemed to be something which impressed the feel* 
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ing that they should never meet again, and as Mrs. Har« 
rison took her by the hand to bid her good bye, with eyes 
full of tears she said, ^^Mrs. Chase, we may not meet 
again, but if I get to that bright land before you do, I 
will watch for your coming, and will reach forth my hand 
to greet your safe arrival there." Mrs. Chase's heart 
was too full to reply ; and these were the last words she 
ever heard her say, except the gentle '*good bye." In a 
iihort time after this, Mrs. Harrison was taken sick and 
suddenly died, leaving an infant son, and a companion 
who loved her too truly to easily forget her. This was 
in the summer of 1841. Mrs. Chase was debarred from 
ministering in the last hours of one she held most dear 
in her affeptions, by her own sickness, but she trusts to 
be welcomed in another sphere by her hand. 

Protracted ill health prevented Mrs. Chase from at-* 
tending to the duties of the church as much as usual, 
though she did much after that, till the disorganization 
of the society. She did not unite with any church afters 
)vards for a long time, but attended any ^religious meet* 
ing where it was most convenient, endeavoring to keep 
up in her own breast the main principle, that of being 
guided by a true religion — one of spirit and not of forms, 

In the years 1843 and 1844, was the great commotion 
concerning the Second Advent doctrine, which was ad* 
Tocated so strctogly by Miller, that those who believed in 
his teachings were called " Millerites." Everybody know« 
of the infatuation which characterized his followers, many 
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of whom we know gave away all their worldly substance, 
reserving only enough to keep themselves till the awful 
"third day of April, 1843," or some other day about that 
time, as the precise day was not agreed upon by all tho 
believers. Some were made lunatics for life, whUe others 
only suflfered from the delusion, till they found that th«^ 
earth continued her revolutions the same as ever, the sun 
continued to shine, and seed time and harvest to come 
and pass without a realization of their fears, and thev 
returned to their reason to read their Bible with a freer 
understanding and with less misconstruction than for- 
merly. 

Mr. Chase became engaged in these doctrines, as did 
the church to which he belonged, and he zealously 
preached it to the people ; however, he found no reali- 
zation of his expectations, and at length the query aros* 
in his mind, why he could be so mistaken ; and he finally 
concluded that chronology was incorrect. This led him 
to examine old records and histories of all kinds ; (he 
had ever been a great reader of history, but his binding 
theological belief would not allow him to accept that 
which theology did not sanction ;) and he became from 
this time a changed man. He read the Bible in a new 
light, and in the place of bigotry had grown the root of 
freedom and religious intolerance gave room for th« 
•pirit of toleration far beyond his former intolerant 
viesw. From this he began to preach to the church fur 
their own intolerant and bigoted views. This proceeding; 
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astonished the ears and opened the eyes of his hearers-^ 
some applauding, others condemning. Bat the rulers 
could not bear it, so they cut him off ; then not feeling 
justified in this act, as they would liked to have had a 
better excuse than the real one to warrant themselves 
safe in so doing, they recalled him and had his license 
continued for preaching. But he told them he did not 
wish a license, for he should preach when and where he 
wished, and they could not prevent him ; and he never 
did use the license, though he did not discontinue his la- 
bors in the field of freedom, science and progression. — 
He now feels thankful that he has had his eyes opened, 
though the rubbing which cleared the film from before 
his vision was a hard one, nevertheless he is so much tho 
more able to appreciate the blessing. He is a firm be- 
liever in Eternal Progression, and daily advocates it.— 
Every one with whom he comes in contact, must listen 
to, or debate with him on this great subject, be they 
friend or foe to its principles. By this means, many who 
at first would not listen, have become much more tole- 
rant in their religious views, besides enlarging their field 
of thought, and we doubt not, some are becoming radi- 
cally changed in their views, for one cannot escape, if 
they will listen, the force of his reasoning. He is a man 
eminently qualified for debate, though many circumstan- 
ces in life have prevented him from giving full scope to 
his powers, as he could have desired. 
But to return to Mrs. Chase. She did not fall in with 
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the belief of the Advents at all, though she attended 
their meetings, and wa» pleased to see so many turning 
from the error of their ways, and even though through 
fear, she thought it was better than not to turn at all, if 
it were only for a season. They had better live morally 
•ix months, than spend that six months in rioting and 
all manner of evil. 

In summing up her religious character, while connect- 
ed with the churches there and ever since, it has been, 
and is without blemish, and we might also add a remark 
• made by a man who belonged to no church, (but who 
was nevertheless conscientious in this remark,) and who 
lived in the same neighborhood with her while she lived 
in Georgetown : — One of his family, who was a church 
member, was dealt with by the church for some misde- 
meanor, and against whom Mrs. Chase was a prominent 
witness. It appears that he wished at the time to prej- 
udice the church against her, to favor his own family. — 
He said, "I have traveled several days for miles, where 
Mrs. Chj^e had formerly lived, to get, if possible, some- 
thing against her moral character, and prove that her 
testimony was worthless. But I could not find the least 
mark against her ; and now I think more of her thaa I 
ever did before." 
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In Mrs. Chase's religious experiencei she has had ' 
abundant means of observing, (and who has not,) the in* 
harmonious and inconsistent conduct of many, some of 
them well-meaning christians j those who observe all the 
rites and religious ceremonies, living iip to most if not all 
the church requirements) yet are continually complaining 
of strong temptations, which often overcome — ^beset with 
harrassing perplexities, which are continually at war with 
religion, and from which religion's blessed peaoe does 
not relieve theift ; and they are trying to find the cause 
and cannot. 

For the solution of these conflicting appearances, she 
had always looked to religious teachers, as the exponents 
nf the cause and cure of the infirmities of the soul ; and 
Its the teachers who should know enough of the spirit of 
Itnan, to enable them to explain its connection with anoth- 
er world, and also its connectioik with, and depenienGe 
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tlpori its earttly organism. But these teachers ever 
failed to enlighten her on this subject, and likewise failed 
to teach the weaker ones, the cause of their perplexities 
or their remeldies, only they must " resist the devil and 
he will flee from them," by performing the duty of prayier 
more frequently. This 'Was all very good in its place, 
but something more was needed more particular to each 
individual case, which they failed, or had not the knowl^ 
edge to communicate. 

Mrs. Chase has always been a great observer of humaw: 
tiature, and she had come to the conclusion that there 
were laws by which the human mind could be read and 
Understood, but the great secret she never found till she 
procured " Combe on the Constitution of Man," and she 
found this to be the science of the mind she had so long 
studied to ascertain, and though forty years of age, she 
however thought herself none too old to learn, and set 
about the study, of this interesting, extraordinary, yet 
truthful philosophy ; and it became the food to her soul 
for which it had so long hungered. She perused this 
l)ook several times through, till she had thoroughly in- 
vestigated every principle it contained, and then began 
to apply it to practical use, so as to demonstrate moi^ 
clearly to her own, and the minds of others. As for her- 
self, she felt convinced beyond a doubt. She was aided 
in these researches by the examination of skulls, amon^f 
which was a Burman skull, which was sent by a Barman 
missionary to Dn Gardner, of Clinton. Its Phrenology 
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ical or crsnial developments corresponded with the char- 
acter which the miflsionaries generally reported of the 
Burmans. 

The head was low and round and full through the re- 
gion of Destructiveiftesa, which shows the natural cruelty 
of their dispositions ; Veneration was equal to that, so 
that the two combined would make them very set in 
iheiT religious belief, and would be likely to comjnit al- 
most any deed which their religion sanctioned* These 
faculties rule the others in their character ; hence the 
mother would commit her child to the mercy of the 
Gangeft, if to appease the supposed wrath of the gods, 
no matter how her motherly nature ^^esisted the act. 

There were several able exponents of this science in 
the lecturing field, and the most prominent of these were 
the Fowlers. The publication of some periodicals was 
•commenced also on the subject, and one of them, " The 
<Jem of Science," (a gem indeed,) was commenced in the 
year 1846, at Ann Arbor, Mich., edited by Mr. E. H* 
Sanford, and was taken by their family for a time, when 
the paper failed for want of sufficient support. All 
these helped to keep up the enthusiasm for the science 
while they remained in Georgetown. 

In the year 1847, Mr. Chase, wishing to relieve him- 
self from some debt on his farm and procure the means 
to make his family more comfortable, had a propitious 
-chance to move to Pierceville, (a little ville in the town 
4)f Eaton,) where there was offered a remunerative oeou- 
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pation for his family in a cotton-mill. The three eldeet 
children had married ; Ifary Annette to Mr. Lyman EL 
Warren, of Augusta, Oneida Co., in May, 1844 ; Alzine 
to Mr, Abel S. Holmes, of Georgetown, Madison County, 
in April, 1847. Avery to Miss Sarah Rogers, Pharsalki, 
Chenango County, June, 1847. The absence of these 
loved ones from the hearth-stone brought many lonely 
feelings there, and some of them were expressed in the 
aubjoined lines of Mrs. Chasers coiaposition, shortly after 
her eldest daughter's marriage. They were suggested 
while seated beneath a shady grove, on the brow of a de- 
clivity, overlooking a creek of crystal waters, near their 
dwelling, where she, with her children, often resorted^ — 
that she might teach them lessons from the great book of 
Nature, mingled with instructions from the wisdom of her 
own experience, — ^which has served to guide them on 
through all vicissitudes, so far in the path of virtue and 
usefulness : 



LONEIiT THOUGHIB, 

Ob Doir I am lonely— io the grove I am going, 
And sweetly the cephyrm blow gently on me ; 

At the brow ef this hill, where the waters are flowing, 
I'll sit myself dewn at the foot of this tree. 



Sing on, merry birds— flow on, rippling watws— 
The phice where I sit shall be e'er dear to me ; 

Por here with my children, their affection and fiiTor, 
Pull oft hare I Ufigeced at the foot of this tree. 

a 
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Bat now thej'ye gone from me and left me fhaa monmiiig} 
But duty has called them for a time far from me ; 

Yet there is a hope of their speedj retarmng. 
To linger again at the foot of this tree. 



Farewell, Maryette I Oh, may you ne'er stray 
From the path of Religion — the Christian's bright Vay> 

Remember thy moUier forerer is pleading. 
That you in bright glory forever iltay be^ 



Bot time and my prayers may sometime restore md 
To those of my children who are far away ; 

And when they oome back, with care I^U watch o*er them> 
And with joy we will finger at the foot of thia tree. 



l*he birds then will sidg a sweet carol of pleasure ; 

The sun will gleam brightly once more over me ; 
And while we sit here reJoidDg together, 

All hearts will beat il^^armly for friendship and ;me. 

DBIADAUIA OnAiM, 



It tnay be easily seen, that one possessing such strong 
HfFections as Mrs. Chase, it would be no easy matter to 
leave a home Where there would be so many tender rec^ 
oUections linked with every " woodland shrub," with 
every rose that clustered around door-yard wallfs, and 
with almost every pebble the limpid brook contained* 
But, though Mr. Chase purposed to move from his farm 
only to be absent from it a year or two, yet she felt that 
it would be forever — that she should never return to it 
alive ; and it was with the greatest reluctance that she 
consented to go. They moved^finally in December, 1847, 
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teaving their eldest son to manage the farm. But they 
knew not how soon their absence from their home would 
render them homeless, and Mr. Chase dreamed not that 
a friend — or a supposed friend— ^would make him bank* 
rupt the moment the chance oflFered. 

This man held a mortgage on Mr. Chasers farm> and as 
«oon as Mr. Chase was fairly off^ (there being some failure 
on his part to perform some obligation mentioned in the 
bonds,but which had been satisfactorily arranged between 
Mr. Chase and this friend^ as Mr. Chase supposed,) the farm 
was immediately sold on the mortgage. All the proceed* 
ingSj evidently, were carried on privately, to blind Mn 
Chase's eyes till it was too late, and he, was blinded by 
the confidence he had in the promiae3 and honesty of his 
supposed friend, till he lost a farm worth three thousand 
dollars, for debts considerable less than one thousand, 
and the personal property, which would have easily cov- 
ered these debts, all went by the board. As is usually 
the case, misfortune followed misfortune, tiU they were 
fairly reduced to the bottom of fortune's ladder. The 
thought, that at the age of forty-six, to be rendered 
homeless, with a large family of young children, was mor« 
than he could bear, and Mrs. Chase saw, in the gloomy 
condition of her husband's mind, no chance for any repia- 
ings of her own, but the more need of li,er own exertion 
and presence of mind. 

Since their removal here, she had been, for the whold 
of the winter of 1848, engaged in the demonstration of 
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the science of Phrenology to her own satisfaction and 
others'. Their house had been the resort ahnost every 
evening, of the young people of the neighborhood, to 
have their heads examined, or, as some said, " have their 
fortunes told," for some supposed, who had never heard 
of the science before, that one who could describe their 
characters so accurately, was, they did not know what 
else, but a " fortune teller." But Mrs. Chase soon ex- 
plained it to them so that they learned the difference, and 
the name soon changed to " Phrenology." The " mill" 
employed nearly two hundred persons, congregated there 
from all parts of the country, and consequently was com- 
posed of such a medly of minds, dispositions, heads and 
temperaments as are seldom seen, besides the character- 
istic heads and temperaments of several nations were 
among them. All these she found, by the closest exam- 
inations, to harmonize with the teachings of Phrenology, 
iwnd that the brain developments did correspond with the 
character ; and though a novice in the science, she made 
many discoveries which she had not hitherto learned, but 
which she afterwards found in the different treaties on 
the subject. 

For the sake of confirming these principles, she en- 
dured the turmoil and trouble, besides the use of time, 
for six months, without the least recompense. But these 
six months were worth more to her, perhaps, than six 
years of experience at some former period of her life had 
been. 
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As we just remarked, Mrs. Chase saw, in the spring 
of 1848, in the unhappy state of affairs, the need of her 
own exertion to save her sinking companion. She saw 
that she could spend her time no longer without compen- 
sation, and as she did not appreciate her own abilities 
enough to think her phrenological examinations worth a 
stipulated price, so she concluded to lay it aside alto- 
gether, and employ her time in that which would compen- 
sate her. So she gave out word that she would examine 
no more heads. But the public excitement would not 
give it up so, and they continued to come, willing to pay for 
the trouble. Not wishing to exact any more than the 
worth of her time, when two or more came together, she 
found work for some, while she examined the heads of 
others, thinking to arrange it so as to fulfill her household 
duties, (as she had taken boarders,) and by so doing, com- 
pensate herself for the time required for practice. But 
this plan failed, and still the people continued to come, 
and after nleditating much upon her course, concluded that 
if her knowledge was sufficient to be required by the 
people, it was worthy the recompense, or, at least, " the 
laborer is worthy the hire." 

She accordingly established her price, first at one shil- 
ling per examination, but soon found it was not going to 
answer to spend two or three hours, as she sometimes 
did, answering all the queries, so she raised her price to 
two shillings, (and has since established it at fifty cents, 
per examination.) Nor did her custom decrease; on the 
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contrary, as her price increased so did her business, an j 
she soon had enough to do without taking boarders. 

She had now abundant means of seeing many who were 
laboring under infirmities of the body as well as mind, 
and indeed the two seemed so inseparably connected, 
that one could not suffer except the other did also ; and 
having had so much experience in disease and its reme- 
dies, she determined that the two should not be sepa- 
rated in her practice. Of the practice of medicine more 
particularly, we reserve for another chapter, though 
nearly two-thirds of those who came for advice phreno- 
logically, requested medical advice before leaving her 
office. 

She commenced her public business amid the sneers 
and scoffs of many, who supposed all such occupations to 
be derogatory to female character, and who thought — 
though they did not know much of it at best, that Phre- 
nology was a theory which led to atheistical principles* 
Her strongest opponents were the church members of 
the village. She did not unite with them on coming 
there, though she might have obtained a letter either 
from the Wesleyan Methodists, or the Baptists of Nelson, 
where her name still remained, as in either of these 
churches she was counted of good standing ; but she did 
not wish to, till she knew what the church at Eaton was. 
She attended their meetings, held in the little village ; 
but after the church begun to understand what her belief 
and occupation was, they plainly showed a disposition to 
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treat every attempt she made toward uniting with them 
in worship, with contempt, which was enough to satisfy 
her that her presence among them was not wanted. 

Our own memory furnishes a circumstance which oc- 
curred at a Sabbath-school held in that place, when she 
was present. During the exercises the superintendent 
(Bsked a question which none of them seemed able to 
answer. Mrs. Chase, being somewhat conversant with 
the New Testament, immediately opened to the passage 
whi6h would explain his question, and pointing to 
it, reached it toward a lady teacher, who sat near, and 
who had been puzzling her brain and turning the leaves 
of her own book to find the answer. Mrs. Chase was a 
little surprised to see this lady (?) raise her head with a 
look of scorn, and turn away without once looking 
at the passage. Toward the close of the exercises, one 
lady said that she did not feel able to attend every 
school, and therefore could not attend her class, and if the 
superintendent would ask Mrs. Chase, perhaps she would 
consent to take the care of the class. At this request, 
both the superintendent and his wife scornfully turned 
their heads, and the lady received no reply ; btit the con- 
duct of the superintendent plainly said that he did not 
want Mrs. Chase as a teacher. But they knew nothing 
of her personal character, as she was a stranger to them ; 
all they knew was, that she was an ** infidel" because a 
Phrenologist. 

Tbis wag rather a severe trial to be borne by one who 
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had been held up in all societieB as a pattern of Chria^ 
tianitj, to be thus treated because a believer and teacher 
of a doctrine which some, in their ignorance, pronocinced 
to be contrarj to tbe Scriptures. But it was enough, and 
she made up her mind to let them alone, and live and 
teach her religion at hocne, to the numerous persons who 
daily came to her. 

These church-members and others, however, did not let 
her alone, and in a short time numerous fabrications were 
circulated concerning her atheistical teachings, which 
soon reached the ears of the churches with whom she 
had so long been connected, who felt very amdous for 
the welfare of their sister, and during the summer of 
1848, several came to visit her to know if, indeed, one 
who had been a bright and shining light in the churchf 
had fallen. The result of some of these visits maj 
be shown by the following narration of a visit from 
Elder Judd, a kind and generousHsouled preacher of tho 
gospel, who kindly informed her of the reports that had 
gone out. Mrs. Chase was not surprised, and after somo 
conversation on the bearings of Phrenology, she proposed 
to examine his head, to which he cheerfully acquiesced* 
After the examination he remarked: "There certainly 
can be nothing wrong in this ; on the contrary, I believe 
it to be right, for a science that teaches a man what he 
is and what he should be, must be a great benefit, and I 
say go on with it, for in this way you may do a great 
deal of good." 
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Xearly«aII who visited her for this purpose were sat* 
isfied that her work was a good one, though a few 
feared that there might be some danger of the doctrine, 
but how there was danger, or where it was, they could 
not tell. Such were not worth noticing, as their conver- 
ntion told that they knew nothiDg of that which they 
were warning her against. 

As to the church in this place, after receiving such 
treatment from some of its members, and leading ones, 
too, she never troubled their exercises or devotion after, 
though she attended their meetings occasionally, to seo 
how they progressed, till a reformation in 1852 and 
1853, excited the minds of the whole to a religious un- 
ion. The community had become so well acquainted 
with her and Phrenology at this time, that they feared 
no danger from her belief, and when urged to unite with 
them, she plainly told them in a public meeting, that if 
they wished to receive her, knowing, as they did, her oc- 
cupation and belief — ^which was the same as it ever had 
been — ^if they wished to receive her as she was, she would 
unite with them. The minister, after obtaining th« 
" ayes" without one opposing "nay," quickly said, "There's 
BO objection, sister Chase," and her name was soon en- 
rolled on the church list, where it now stands, for aught 
we know. This minister had studied Phrenology, heno# 
knew something of its bearings. He knew, as well as 
all others who have studied it, that, instead of its being 
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the means of leading the mind to infidelity, or otherwise^ 
ijj the handmaid to true religion. 
After this she had several combats with some of the 
^ different ministers who were stationed at West Eaton, 
• and who preached to the Methodist society in her neigh- 
borhood. Some of them endeavored to reason with her, 
to convince her that the science she advocated was erro- 
neous, and its teachings dangerous ; but their arguments 
ever proved that they were very ignorant of the science 
they tried to put down. One minister, not wishing to 
have a personal combat with her, preached from the 
pulpit, that Phrenology was a dangerous theory, and its 
path lead directly to infidelity. Afterwards, in some con^ 
versation with him, Mrs. Chase alluded to it, to which he 
replied : "It is all a very true theory, I suppose, but it is a 
dangerous one, and, sister Chase, beware how you tamper 
with that or Mesmerism, for there is danger of both, 
leading the mind astray." 

But this minister was not of the mind of the Rev. 
Fox, a Methodist, who was present at an examination of 
a youth's head. Mrs. Chase had given the youth some 
advice in regard to the occupation he should follow, 
and concluded with this remark, " If you will follow my 
advice it will be worth more than five dollars to you.*' 
'* Yes," said Mr. Fox, emphatically, to the young man, *4t 
will be worth more than five hundred dollars to you^" 
He gave Mrs. Chase many encouragements, to help her 
Pftward, in what he considered a good work. 
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'JThese and many other similar encouragements and dis* 
couragements, served to make her professional life a very 
chequered one, but they only taught her self-reliance. 
True, she felt very grateful for the relieving sympathy^ 
of some friends who bid her " God speed" on her journey* 

One circumstance comforted her much, and because it 
demonstrated to the minds of others the truth of Phrenol* 
ogy, as well as her own capabilities, occurred at Madison 
in 1853, while L. N. Fowler was lecturing there. A. 
sketch of her biography had been published in his Journal 
of 1 852, and a part of her phrenological character from her 
daguerreotype. Mrs. Chase was present at the lecture. 
Mr. Fowler had never seen her, and the committee, wish- 
ing to test the science, led Mrs. Ghase to the stand as a 
candidate for his test examination. No one mentioned 
her name or occupation, and as to the person, who or 
what she was, Mr. Fowler had not the remotest idea. 

He described her as a very independent, self-reliant 
woman ; not haughty or proud, but dignified ; eminently 
fiOcial ; excellent in planning and executing. Upon the 
whole, a woman noted for her indomitable perseverance ; 
was best qualified to be a Physician, or Phrenologist. 
Her excellent human nature and remarkable intuition 
qualified her for the latter, while her sympathetic, be- 
nevolent, social nature would induce her ta alleviate hu- 
loan suffering. 

This examination surprised many who did not believft 
aji Phrenology, and they were ready to say that M^ 
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Fowler and Mrs. Chase were acquainted. . Bnt^fter tli# 
•zamination*the committee introduced her to Mr. Fowler, 
who immediately sat down in astonishment, while one of 
the committee read to the audience her character and 
biography from the Journal, which produced much sen- 
sation in the crowd. 

Mr. Fowler gave her many encouragements, whiek 
kindly helped to cheer her, before leaving, and conferred 
upon her a life agency for his works. She had obtained 
all her phrenological books and charts and busts of Mr. 
Fowler, and her library contains nearly all the works of 
the Fowlers, most of them having been obtained as soon 
they were from the press, and to these works, together 
with some from Mr. Combe, she is indebted for a great 
•hare of the knowledge she has obtained of the science 
of Human Nature, aside from her own observations. 

She spends more time on an examination twice over, 
than any Phrenologist she has ever met with, conse- 
quenly she does better justice to the head she examinee. 
This is why many call her superior to most Phrenologists. 

Several lecturers have been through Madison county, 
who have had but little success, " because," the people 
•aid, " they (the lecturers) did not know half so much of 
the science as Mrs. Chase, and they preferred to givo 
their patronage to her." Some of these lecturers wer« 
directly from Mr. Fowler's oflSce, 

She has labored hard for the spread of the science 
through the town and county wherein she resides, an4 
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ihe result is, the commanity are mnch more liberal to this 
loience than toward other new reforms. 

The American "Phrenological Jonmal" has dissemi- 
aated its light all throughout those parts, and has led bm 
many families in tlie road of progression, bj the aid of 
kor agencj in spreading them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Ber life at home — Phrenolegfj in the hmilj goTernment— Some of its H» 
suits — Family re-UDioDs-^Personal appearaoce of Mr* Chase — Character^ 
istics of Mrs. Chase, and sketch from her observations — Her belief in 
some reforms. 

The utility of Phrenology, the training and government 
of children has continually been one of the chief argu- 
ments in its favor, and since her acquaintance with it, 
it has been the foundation of her own family management. 
How these teachings have resulted so far, may be seen 
by the following, and how they will end, time will decide* 

In the first place, — which seems to be a good result of 
this influence,— there never was a family who respected 
and loved a mother more, and who, even in their more 
mature years, look to her for counsel and advice. 

Secondly — they are all free and progressive in their 
principles, and what is somewhat worthy of note, that 
of the four sons — the youngest seventeen years of age — « 
not one are addicted to intemperate habits, such as drink- 
ing spirituous liquors, chewing tobacco, smoking, or 
drinking tea or coflfee. May God help them to con- 
tinue! 

Four of the daughters are married, and a person has 
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only to go where they reside to learn that they are 
known as respectable and enterprising wom^p, who are 
daily living and teaching in their families the principle* 
inculcated by their parents. They have all chosen thair 
companions — the son who is married, as well as the 
daughters — from the temperate and virtuous class of so^ 
ciety, and who bid fair, by their perseverance, to become 
independent and influential citizens. 

Those of the children who are single — -three sons and 
one daughter — Mr. and Mrs. Chase are doing what they 
can to give them liberal educations. 

For this purpose, Mrs. Chase went with them to Cort- 
land Village, Cortland County, New York, during the 
winter of 1849, for the purpose of being with them 
as much as possible, while education was forming their 
minds. The previous winters which they have spent 
away from home at school, they have had the opportu- 
nity of boarding at their married sisters' homes, but cir-' 
cumstances prevented this privilege" that winter. 

A profitable winter was spent there in the pursuit of 
knowledge, assisting each other in overcoming the ardu- 
ous tasks imposed upon them, as is usually the case air 
academies, and sometimes by teachers, who will never 
assist in the least, in explaining a single example to the., 
overtasked mind of the scholar. 

Mrs. Chase was an entire stranger in the community 
there, but she will ever feel grateful to those friends and 
co-workers in human progress, who sought her out, and 
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kindly assisted her, while she was a stranger, alone, and 
nearly homi-sick. May blessings rest upon them for " en* 
tertaining strangers." The noble society there, whose 
motto is — " prove all things, hold fast that which is good,'' 
is just such a society as she would be the most happy lo 
^)end her days in, if circumstances would permit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chase have gained somewhat in a pec«- 
alary sense, since they lost their farm, and have estab- 
lished a pleasant and comfortable home in Eaton. 

During their embarrassments after their losses, three 
•of the children labored for several years in the factory, 
and Mr. Chase occupied his time in any employment 
which came at hand, whereby a comfortable living wai 
abtained, yet no saving of any amount could be made by 
it. However, Mrs. Chase's employment became the 
foundation of their present independence. 

In the year 1852 two of their daughters were married. 
Luna, to Mr. Amos Hammond, of Eaton, and Sarah to Mr. 
Thomas P. Morse, of Cortland County. 

Soon after this she purchased their home, and their 
•QDs, during the summer months, occupied their time in 
Hie free and ennobling employment of agriculture. 

This home is occasionally the rendezvous of all their 
eihildren and their families, who make glad the old heartk- 
•tone with their re-unions. 

At one re-union, in July, 1852, the whole family, graxid- 
<ihiUbren and all, numbered twenty-three, who gathered 
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wound the hospitable boardi spread beneath the moth- 
erly shade of the old fruit trees. 

At .gatherings since, the grand-children have not all 
been present, therefore, none have been as large ; yel 
their table is always full and merry. 

But the family are becoming scattered, and it is feared 
that re-unions of the whole family will not be often, if 
^ver, again. But the spirit which has prompted them, 
was the earnest desire of the parents, especially the mo- 
ther, to fan and keep alive these sacred fires, which keep 
the affections warm and alive — which strengthen the 
bonds of love between brothers and sisters, and which 
•hall revive the olden memories, and with them, the 
teachings they received at home in their infancy, child- 
hood and youth. 

For while she had been doing the work of reform, 
which has been narrated, she has been none the less a 
devoted wife and mother, drawing around her all the 
coniforts that could tend to make home happy, to centre 
the affections of her family there, where, in truth, they 
have been kept. These children have been reared in 
Industry, economy and perseverance, and have been 
taught since childhood, to " never give up in a good un- 
tder taking." 

Such is the hom^ life of one who has been honored and 
admired for her labors abroad, which, nevertheless, de- 
tracted nothing from the beauty of her character as a 
wife and mother. 
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Lx connection here, it might not be out of place tcf 6e' 
scribe the personal appearance of Mr. and Mrs. Ghase« 
Mr. Chase is a man about five feet six inches in height^ 
and possesses a well proportioned, muscular frame, weigh* 
ing about one hundred and eighty pounds. He is some- 
what round-shouldered, showing that he has borne the 
burdens of many years of hard labor. His hair is brown, 
mixed with gray some, though quite bright for one fifty- 
seven years of age ) has a light blue eye and a good com* 
plexion ; his forehead high and full, particularly devel^ 
oped in the reasoning faculties. His features are regu^ 
lar and well formed, and if he is not now, certainly shows 
that he was once handsome, (so wb should judge,) and is a 
vdry good looking mail of his age. 

Mrs. Chase's features need no comment from us, as her 
picture may be seen in the frontispiece. However, w« 
wiU add, that in staturCj she is not very tally of scarcely 
medium height } is considerably thick set, with broad, 
firmly set shoulders^ Her ordinary weight is about one 
hundred and seventy pounds^ She has a pleasant voicCf 
and her manner of conversation is easy and agreeable, 
and at once divests the listener of all timidity or any un^ 
pleasant feelings ; her language is home-like, and immedi- 
ately enlists the sympathies of all those who come to her 
for advice, as well as others. She is a very sympathetic 
person, which is shown in her clairvoyant or psycliologio 
examinations of disease. We will also add, that althotigb 
a believer in many of the reforms, all of thenij as ihr a« 
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mu»oii wU admit, and has ever been an investigc^tof of 
all new ones> she nevertheless repudiates heartily the doc-* 
trine of " Free Love," and her views on this subjet^ 
could not be illustrated more plainly^ than by quoting an 
article from her own observationsv The article is.^^me- 
what condensed. in the first part of it* It appears to be 
B, circumstance, perhaps one out of a thousand, that has r 
come under her observation of the kind^ hundreds of such 
having been given to her confidence by those wh(^ cqme • 
for advice% It is not probable that the correct nanjes of 
the persons ape given, but such as we find, we pea. Will 
the reader pardon the digression ? ^ . 

THE wife's triumph^ 

^* Yes, I will take good care of the childreiH^ . said 
Ani^a Belmot to Mrs. Betsey Churchill, as the latteir. was 
leaving her door, '' Well, I shall ndt probably, be at 
home before some time to-morrow,^' said Mrs, GhurchiU, ; 
at the same time looking Anna in the eye, which th^ lat- 
ter did not seem to tiotioev But Mrs. Churchill lan no- 
tice HER, and there was an expression in Anna'd coun- 
tenance which told her that she was glad to see her go* 
ing. 

With a heavy heart she turned away and proceeded to 
the gate, where her husband was waiting with the car- 
liage which was to convey her to Mr. Coats', where ^e . 
was going to watch with Mrs. Coats, an invalid. 
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She pressed her infant^ scarce three months of age^ to 
her boscnxit crashing down the pent-up sigh which strove 
to find YBni ; but hb was with her, Bnd would hear it^ 
and shd wii^d him not to know how she was troubled. 
A4; leasl she knew it would be no consolaticm to do so, for 
it WBstiet in part, who was the cause. 

Anna Belmot had resided with her family bat a few 
months^ to assist in the care of the family while Mrs. 
Ghurohill's beatUi was too delicate to do without assist' 
ance^' Anna was young, gay and handsome, and beauty 
never fiuled to attract Arnot Ghurchill^s attention, though 
he had never suffered himself to be led by it bef(M*e thi» 
time. Anna was very thoughtless and reckless, and ai 
first did not consider the pain and anguish she was causing 
in the breast of a faithful wife. But it was certainly the 
case that they had become attracted toward each other, 
and however much they tried to conceal it, the quick eye 
of Mrs* Churchill had detected it long before, and its eor« 
row had preyed upon her, preventing the return of health 
and strength. 

Th^ei was but little conversation passing between Mr. 
and Mtg. Ghurohill during the short ride, for he had begun 
to be laware that his wife had observed some sly tcJcenti 
pasmig between Anna and himself. He left her sofae* 
«i^at4^t>rttptly at Mr. Coats' gate, and returned. 

1P^' nigh(H-^h I how lot^ it was to Mrs. Churchill t 
She sat alone with the invalid, who slept most of the 
time« and her own spirit had a chance to commune with 
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itself. She knew the advantage her husband aaad Anna 
had during her absence. Fears crowded around of the loss 
of affection, virtue and happiness, all weighed her soul in 
bitter sorrow. What could sbedo tobreak the coils of ibe 
serpent that was fasttwining around him — ^what could snap 
that cord of base alloy that was fast twisting them, ere 
the silken cord should break that bouxKl him to herself? 
She felt that it must be done soon, or it would be too late. 
These reflections sent up the pleading, migt^ish-laden 
prayer for help. The angels heard — though she only felt 
that she could breathe a little more free — ^that was all — 
Qnd that she must watch and do, when the opportunity 
offered a chance to break up the attraction. . 

When she went home the next day, she but too well 
knew what she most feared — ^that they had had conversa- 
tion about her suspicions, for she saw them more guarded, 
yet deeper in their schemes. They knew tiiat she was 
aware of their guilty affection, and what they conversed 
About that night, they know and God knows, and for their 
«in they cannot go unpunished ; and their ptans thea 
laid, thank Heaven, were soon to be" thwarted. , 
, Not long after this, Krs. Churchill remarked that dM 
felt able to do her work >vithout assistance, and Anna ynm 
free to go home when she chose. To this Anna cbeer- 
jully assented, and Mrs* Churchill was somewhat turr 
prised to find her so willing to gOjtmd to see her husband 
pleasantly acquiesce in the amtngement^ but she folt 
iiheered by it, hoping, by this means, to have a chance to 
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win back her husband's straying affections, and that, hy 
her absence, he would have time for reflection, and would 
return to his first love, and heartily despise himself for 
his past condiict. But she was doomed to disappoint* 
ment in this, for after Anna left he became somewhat mo- 
rose and selfish in his conduct, showing, by his manner, 
to have gone far astray from her, to whom he onceswor© 
fidelity and love for life. 

The willingness with which Anna left, was in truth, 
only a ruse to deceive Mrs. ChurebiU, which the latter 
«oon found out, for " Satan never keeps secrets,'^ and 
those whose minds are pure, can see farther than tbo 
blind, for Anna supposed that she could find means to 
meet Mr. Churchill oftener alone, than if she were to re- 
main with their family, where she would be subject to 
Mrs. Churchill's watchfulness. She was on good terms 
with the whole family apparently, and therefore visited 
or made calls often, as her parents lived not more than a 
mile distant. 

Mrs. Churchill had begun to suspect the passage of lei* 
ters between them, and how could she break up this new 
course they had taken? Where would the end be if 
even that course was broken up? came the anxiouji 
query to her mind. 

One evening, after a wearisome day'9 labor, she retired 
to rest quite early, leaving her husband in the same tooj^ 
engaged in arranging his accounts. There was Bomi^ 
thing which teemed to whisper of the plot they had 
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^S^ntly been engaged in to secrete and yet perpetuate 
their guilty love. She could not sleep, and her eyes of* 
ten turned to him as he sat there writing, " Can he b« 
ivriting^ other than his accounts ?" came the question to 
her mind. " Oh ! heavens 1 caa it be possible — can it be 
thus, that I really have grounds for those fears ?" she anx* 
iously said, in her heart. We shall see. After he had 
finished writing, he stepped out of the room a moment, 
and then catne in, undressed and retired, without betray- 
ing any appearance of having done anything unusual or 
wrong, and was soon locked in sound slumber. But sleep 
visited not her pillow. These awful suspicions crowded 
lier brain tJll insanity seemed kmoclnng at the door of 
reason, demanding his authority. Still he slept as sweet 
-Si^ though his was a conscience of innocence. . About one 
Vclock she heard a disturbance in the door-yard, from 
iiome neighboring cattle, which, it appeared, had brokea 
in, and fearing they might do some damage, she spoke to 
her husband. He was sleeping so soundly that she could 
not easily rouse him, and she concluded to rise and drive 
them out herself. She was quickly dressed and the yard 
cleared of the offenders ; and then she thought, " I will 
look and see if there is a letter, for I feel confident that 
one has been written." She searched every sly nook and 
^rner near the door, where there would be a chance to 
conceal one ; but none was to found. She had noticed 
ilia every movement that evening in the room, and she 
kjx^w it could not be there, unless it was concealed about 
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hii clothes. She would look. She entered the room and 
stood a moment by the bedside, while the rays of the can* 
die she held^ streamed across his face and that of her 
sleeping babe» Both seemed alike innocently slewing* 
" Can it be that I have been judging him wrongly ? Oh I 
Father, forgive, if it is so 1" But I will be sure. Stoop- 
ing, she laid her hand upon his vest, as it lay where he 
had left it, upon the floor. She started, for a paper rat- 
tled in the pocket, and with a trembling hand she drew 
it forth, and walked into another room to read. She 
opened the missive — which was not sealed — and read 
these words : 

Dear A ; We must be careful, or we shall be de- 
tected in our plan. B. is watching every moment* We 
will meet Thursday, in the afternoon, at the place where 
we have met before, where we will arrange matters. I 
love you more every time I think of you, and that is a 
good share of my time. Yours tiU we meet and longer, 
1 hope. ' Abitot CHURCHiiJi. 

A sickening chill shot through Mrs. Churchill's frame^ 
as her eye glanced over these lines, and in an instant she 
clasped her hand over her brow, to press back the hot 
blood that seemed gushing through. "Ohl merciful 
heaven I Oh I can it be 1 can it be I when I had hoped 
to find him innocent — and have found it even worse than 
I feared ? But this will not do ; something must be done 
—MUST be done, for the sake of our children, if nothing 
more," she murmured wildly to herself. " I will go t^ 
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Mrs. Chase and ask her advice." She held her breath 
to listen if all were still and sleeping soundly. He wa» 
«6leep she knew by his breathing, and her infant, too. 
Hastily throwing a shawl around her shoulders, with a 
*' God help me," she slid rioiselessly out of the house, 
then flew, as though some superhuman aid had given ber 
'Strength and speed, to Mrs. Chase's residence- She 
'Scarce knew what she was doing, and though it was quite 
a' distance, yet she scarce knew that she ran, for it seemed 
to her that her body had become so light and airy that 
■she did not recc^nize any exertion. She aroused Mrs. 
C. from slumber, and presented her case, and there ap- 
peared in her eyes, as she was. unfolding her dreadful 
-Sorrow, but a chance for her to escape insanity. If sh^ 
^ould thwart her husband's and Anna's plans, theft 
.#he would be saved from insanity, therefore, the utmost 
caution must be preserved, for the scale could be turned 
bnly by Mrs. Churchill's own coolness. Mrs. C. cheered 
•her as well as she could with the hope that all might yet 
be well, if she would go back and replace the letter, pre- 
serve as cool an appearance as possible, and keep her 
terrible secret to herself till she could meet them tct- 
gether, then openly confront them with what she knew^ 
and if she did this act as she should, in a kindly spirit, 
at the same time presenting the claims of herself and th^ 
children, it would certainly if anything could, break theilr 
intimacy. " The letter, it was true, looked as though ht 
iatended to leave her for Atina, but with the help of Gad 
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it might be prevented. Ask for h^ from above, and 
•trust, and God help you to be cabn." And these words 
of comfort did, in a measure, calm her excited feelings, 
and helped to stay her reason. 

She returned to her own dwelling, and silently entered, 
where everything was as quiet as when she left, although 
about an hour had elapsed since she left it. As sh* 
atooped to loosen her shoes, she replaced the letter in th* 
pocket, whence she had taken it, and, at the same mo- 
ment, Mr. Churchill suddenly awoke, and, starting up in 
bed, inquired where she had been. " I have been clear- 
ing the yard of cattle," she replied, quite calm, and throw- 
ing off her garments, laid herself beside her infant, which 
«he pressed closely to her breast, feeling that he who wai 
again fast sinking into slumber beside her, was now nearly 
separated from her, and all she could have to love was 
her children. What terrible feelings those were that 
hung over her for the next few days, can better be im- 
«lgined than penned. But the relief came, though a ter- 
rible struggle brought it. 

A few days after this night, Anna came to make a short 
▼fsit, as she was accustomed to do. Near tea time, Mr. 
Churchi]! came in, and was enjoying himself in the visit. 
Mrs. Churchill stood alone, outside the parlor door, and, 
fibserving in their manner something which seemed to 
tell of their designs, it impelled the thought, " now is my 
tone — ^now, or he ia lost forever I" She entered the par^ 
tar and ^tood calmly facing ber husband. Looking hilt 
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in the eye, she said, in, a terrible, calm and measured 

tone, "Arnot, where's that letter?" at the same tim» 

gently, but suddenly, tapping her hand upon his knei^. 

He started suddenly, turned deadly pale, and shook lik# 

4Ka aspen. But he soon recovered self possession enough 

to enable him to say, with some apparent unconcern, — 
*^ What letter ?" 

** The one you have written to her," she said, firmly, 

pointing to Anna. 

** That's a lie I" exclaimed Anna, now very much cx- 

4it,ted ; " he has never written to me." 

•* Arnot," said Mrs. Churchill, in an earnest, thrilling 
tone, without once heeding Anna's remark, " will you — 
oh ! can you, leave me and our lai-ge family of little, help- 
lasa children, for that vain and heartless girl ?" 

A moment of silence ensued. " No, Betsey, I never 
win," at length he said, completely broken down by bin 
wife's tone and manner. Rising, he drew the fatal letter 
from his pocket and thrust it into the fire, and watched 
it till it was consumed, when he left the room, with tb« 

4(»tennination to look no more upon her who had led hitm 
«ptray. 

Anna soon after left the house, heaping imprecatiomi 
upon Mrs. Churchill's head ; but the latter was too muck 
absorbed with thoughts of her husband io heed thejpD. 
He was saved, and Anna found herself a delinquent in hk 
&vor, for their intimacy was broken up from tl^t tixM 

lienceforth ; saved to himself} to bis family and to cofin* 
sQunity. 
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'* Sister, thou hast acted well thy part. Thou hadat 
thy husband's welfare in thy keeping, and thou didst 
well keep it. Thou wast indeed his guardian angel. 
Could wives all take heed from this lesson, and pursue 
the course Mrs. Churchill did, where would be many of 
the separations now taking place. How many families, 
now utterly broken up and destroyed, might have been 
Adved. But not to wives alone does this lesson speak,— 
to husbands even more. For the sake of the happlnesi 
you are so utterly destroying;, — for the sake of the wealth 
of aflfection you might keep, beware how you sacrifice it. 
IvAOw you not that you have each other's destiny for 
weal or woe, and that of your little ones in keeping? — 
And will you wantonly destroy all for the gratification of 
selfish pride or animal love ? Can you not, when you 
«^e the other falling, no matter into what error, grasp at 
everything that will save them? Oh, husbands and 
wives, bend toward each other I Seek no more to find 
congeniality elsewhere. For the sake of the little ones 
whose -souls are in your keeping, if hot your own faturv 
fiappiness, save each other. I have no sympathy witU 
filose doctrines that teach change in these relations. No 
gbod can result from it, and such suit only the animal.— 
Nothing but flagrant and out-breaking conduct should 
irarrant a separation, — nothing, unless the one cannot b^^ 
^Bscued and restored to virtue and happiness in the fam* 
iljr circle. Let us all look well and see if we can men^ 
tJ^e failings of our companions before we repel them.-*^ 
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Be extremely cautious how you unite and then be as 
careful to remain so. For I believe if people were right- 
ly mated at first, as all may be, if they will take heed of 
the teachings of Physiology and Phrenology, and continuei 
to heed them afterwards, no divorces need be." 

Mrs. D. Chase. 
Volumes could be filled with the recital of circumstan- 
ces like the foregoing, but wo forbear giving another at 
full length from her practice, and we only quote this as 
a sample to illustrate her belief, as being a righteous and 
just course for a wifo or a husband to pursue toward an 
erring companion ; for almost daily, some similar cas% 
comes to her for advice. 



CHAPTER X. 

Ths use of Phrenolofljy to Teachers of Ae Gospel — To thos^ seleetla^ oe- 
eapatioD8->To teachers of childfen and youth^ln selecting btisltsew 
]vtrtDeis— In selecting companions for life— Illustrations in each case. 

l^hat the Science of Phrenology should be better tin- 
del'stood, and its laws obeyed^ is obvious from the inval* 
liable benefits which hundreds, and hundreds upon hun* 
drcds have received from it, who have come -within U\% 
sphere of its influence* 

It is of the most necessary use to teachers of the Gos* 
J>el, to save men^s souls,-*-*to teach them their failings, 
Which they scarce know themselves,— to point them to 
tho means of overcoming these, and to lead them into 
the highest and holiest paths of rectitude, Virttie and re* 
ligion% 

True there ate many religious teachers who dare not 
investigate the Science, fearing they should discover 
therein infidel principles* As well not study Philosophy^ 
Astronomy, Geology, or any other science, for fear of in* 
fidel principles; and these too, were denounced in their 
infancy, more severely even than Phrenology. 

But this *' hue aud cfy^^ about infidelity is tho gr^at 



tug-bear whlfcli its trpponents show tip to frighten away 
simpte and honest inve0tigators4 

But there lire scnne, and the number is daily increas- 
ing, who are brave-souled men, who openly advocate it in 
the pulpit. Such a man is Henry Ward Beecber, white 
Immerous others as openly advocate it as he * and thefe 
are also very many puplic teachers, in all the denomina- 
tions, who thoroughly believe in the science^ while many 
guide their conduct by it, though the m£t»s of their hear- 
ers know it not, and only wonder at the remarkable suc- 
cess that preacher has. 

This last idea leads us to this conclusion, — that the 
preacher who desires to be successful, should understand 
Phrenology, and govern his conduct by it, for it in do 
Vise conflicts with the requirements of the Gospel. 

Show us those teachers who have the best success, and 
we ask, do they not underirtand Phrenology ? Ask that 
minister who tells you how to govern your temper right- 
ly, if he is not a Phrenologist. 

If one tells you in his sermons, what temptations beset 
you the easiest, and what are the insinuating ways this 
temptation takes hold of you and makes you the victhn 
tore you are aware, and then tells you how tosuccessldlly 
1-esist it, — 'inquire if he is not a Phrenologisti 

It is also of inconceivable importance for all in youtli 
ftnd manhood, to aid them in selecting occupations, and 
iells the young student if he can become an earnest and 
lleVoted teacher of the Gospel, and if not, will prevent 
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him from entering, upon that profession, only to a dam* 
ugc to it and to himself, — or whether he is better quali- 
fied for the bar, or a mercantile life, or mechanical pur* 
»uits. 

This Science will enlighten all those who seem to stand 
on a pivot, uncertain which business to enter upon, who 
weem not really to know what business they are best 
qualified for, and who are too apt to take up with the 
first one oflfered, to the risk of everlasting discontent. — • 
Such may see the right occupation, when Phrenology 
points her finger to it. The teacher will see his school, 
and be taught the right way to manage it» The farmer 
will see the golden graiu, and lowing herds, and a happy 
home, and the means to keep it harmonious : the mei*- 
I'hant his stock of goods, his customers, and his books : 
the mechanic his tools and the fruits of his labor,-^and 
each one, as the right object is brought to his contempla- 
tion, will rejoice in the new ideas called forth and the 
happiness produced. 

By teachers of children and youth, especially, should 
tliia science be understood. To teach them how to gov 
•m their own selves, and then how to govern and right- 
ly train the youthful mind. The varied dispositions with 
which they deal, should never be subjected to one or two 
vules, but the treatment should be as varied as the mind«% 
This will be found an ea^y matter when rightly und^r* 
stood, and will give an ease and harmony not obtained 
by any other means. In this way the plastic mind may 
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be bent, — not warped, — ^and trained to noble and virtu- 
ous manhood and womanhood. 

The selection of partners in business occupations, re- 
quires a knowledge of Phrenology, to enable men to 
know whom to trust, — who can harmoniously assist each 
other in business relatione, — and who will each assist 
the other by supplying the deficiencies of the other, to in- 
sure more comprehensiveness and foresightednes?. 

But in the selection of congenial companions for life, a 
knowledge of this science seems the most necessary, to 
give each a true knowledge of the character of the other, 
which is so seldom known in such eases. This will teach 
us who can bear with our temper best, or make it better 
— who will supply those qualities we lack and yet admire 
in others, and we in turn can supply some deficiency in 
the other. It will also tell us of peculiar little tastes 
that are similar to our own, which, though small in them- 
selves, go so far toward making happiness or unhappi- 
ness in the domestic circle. And last though not least, 
who can harmonize with us in religious aspirations. 

Happy are they who are harmoniously united, Phre- 
nologically and Physiologically, and happy are the off- 
spring of this union. The love of such would be pure 
and holy, and abiding. 

The results of inharmonious unions toll sadly upon the 

ehiklren, and should be carefully avoided, for there are 

enough in all classes of society for all to harmonicRisly 

mate. Still if wrongly mated at first, it can be remedied 
10 
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by patient efforts to cultivate and snppresg tbo66 facul- 
ties it requires to bring harmony. Husbands and wives 
can bend to each other, and become more harmonious 
and live happy, though mnch pain can be saved by at* 
tending to these things before marriage. 

We will now leave this, and give a few examples in 
the real benefits which have resulted from Phrenology, 
n a practical application of its rules, in all the previously 
mentioned departments, as living testimony of its use. 

The benefits to teachers of the Gospel, are illustrated 
by the few following oases, which have come under her 
observation : — 

A Mr. Sw — (we forbear giving the whole name without 
consent,) was a licensed exhorter of the Methodist de- 
nomination, who did not succeed in the best manner till 
he studied Phrenology, when he immediately conmienced 
applying its rules to practice, as far as he could, in assist* 
ing him in his professfon. The result was that he rapidly 
improved in the affections of the people, and the pros- 
perity which attended his ministerial labors, won him a 
high position among the clergy, and he is now no longer 
a licensed exhorter, but one of the most successful among 
the Methodist preachers. 

.Similar to this case is that of Rev. P., of the. same de- 
nomination, who also owes much of his success to this 
Science. 

A case of a young man who came fr<Ha Gazeuovia for 
an examination^ which gives an illustratfon in the choice 
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of occuptftiofiB^ as well as being a case similar to the fore, 
going::— 

She described him as having Veneration a trifle below 
average, Veneration to man, plus full, Benevolence large, 
Causality large, Eventuality large, and Comparison large. 
His large reasoning faculties gave him his conceptions of 
Ood, while average Firmness and Veneration rendered 
him not likely to stand by old creeds* His average Do* 
IBtructiveness, and large Benevolence, led him to believe 
in 'Ood as a being of Love. His large Causality, Com- 
parison, and Eventuality, led him to search into and in- 
vestigate all which came under his notice. These facul- 
ties combined, would effectually prevent him from being 
a teacher of any of the old school theories^ that teach 
endless punishment* His full Veneration to man, large 
Approbativeness, large Cautiousness, would prevent him 
from giving vent to the speculative theories which were 
suggested by his large reasoning faculties, large Ideality 
and large semi-intellectual faculties in general. These 
combined would enable him to become popular in the 
Universalist church. But his large Combativeness pro- 
pelled his large Language to give vent to the ideas called 
forth by his intellectual and semi-intellectual faculties, 
"when his lifrge Cautiousness and Approbativeness would 
effectually prevent it. These conflicting feelings made 
him unsettled about going into the profession, which he 
felt at other times compelled and called upon to enter. 

Mrs. Chase advised him to ccmtinue his studies for tbe 
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professior, and to suppress his cautiousnesfi^, and appro- 
bativeness, (which were larger than conscientiouBnefls) 
and cultivate hi^ firmness and self>esteem, — ^think himself 
and his riews just as good as others, for it is probable 
that others were deficient in qualities of more conse- 
quence than his deficiencies, perhaps. To stand by what 
he viewed to be duty and justice at all times, without the 
fear of men, and not think so much of public opinion. 

^[rs. Chase afterwards learned that he became a sue- 
cessful Universalist minister^ and we have no doubt but 
that he followed her advice, for had he not he never 
could have been successfuL 

Another young man whom she examined, she found 
I'Acking Self-esteem, having large Approbativeness. She 
urgently advised him to cultivate the one and suppreae 
the other — to acquire the habit of looking a man steadi- 
ly in the face, and think, " why, I am as good as you.'^ 
He tried it and the effect was admirable; and be imme* 
diately gained self-confidence and the confidence of 
others. 

A case of a Mr. T., a school teacher, came to her, who 
possessed sucii large Gombativeness, small Cautioasness:^, 
lai'ge Firmness, only average Philoprogenitivenes8,and not 
more than full Benevolence, that she told bim that he 
might in the anger which the impudence of some schol- 
ars caused in him, had he not small Destrnctiveness and 
Secretiveness, go so far in punishment as to endanger the 
life of the offender, if he did not yield. But these Se- 
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cretiveiiess and Destructiveness being small in compari- 
son, would prevent him from doing much injury, while 
large Conscientiousness bade him only be just and still 
further held him in check. 

He had the sanguine temperament almost to the ex* 
treme. 

He told her that she had told him correct, and that his 
temper had injured his government so that it had nearly 
been the means of turning him from his school two or 
three times. His reasoning faculties were large, educa- 
tion excellent, which fitted him to become an able teach- 
<5r, and but few knew of the continual struggle between 
his temper and his moral feelings. He wished to know 
what to do. " Cultivate Cautiousness and Benevolence." 
He inquired how to do that. She said, *^ when your 
anger comes, stop long enough to count ten, and think 
that your scholars a-re thoughtless little beings, and by 
that time your temper will begin to subside." 

She saw him several years afterwards, and he told her 
he had followed her advice, and had been a much hap- 
pier man, and had had much better success in schooL 

Teachers should understand Phrenology themselves, 
ftlso, to know how to deal with the varied minds which 
'are placed under their care. A case : — 

A scholar had a vital temperament. He had broad 
fihoulders, coarse hair, a full face, was rather thick set, a 
large round head, with large Combativeness, large De- 
•tructiveness, large Secretiveness, pretty well developed 
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in the region of Self-esteem and Firmnees^ and had a &ir 
intellect. Snch a scholar would often evade the teacher 
in detecting the faults which were' the ootgrowth of his 
restless vital strength and animal facultieB^ and his sly 
annoying tricks upon the younger scholajs rendered him 
a terror to them. 

Bat when fairly caught by the teacher, he would stoat^ 
ly resist all efforts at a punishment, and if conquered at 
all, extreme measures would have to be resorted to« 

But if the teacher understood the Phrenological and 
Physiological constitution of such a child or youth, when 
he saw his feverish vitality giving vent ix> itself in evil» 
would arrest it by sending him out to get wood or water 
or devise some scheme where he might work down this 
vitality in some chore. He would be pleased with some 
such task, and his better feedings stimulated th^eby; 
and when the chore was completed, and the fever of the 
system worked off, he would th^i com& in and set down 
to his book and study in earnest^ and easily learn what 
he would not otherwise have tried to leam^^ Such schol-^ 
ars need variety in their lessonsi. and short on^es at firsts 
and more physical labor* 

If thus trained they will remember what they do leara 
and make nseful men, and if wnxigly tr^dned, will not 
need mnoh bad company to turn them out hard oases. 

But a scholar of a different temperament should ba 
treated different. Talce the case of a boy with a nervona 
temperament. Hq had a Amib^ fonn^ fine light hair» 
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bhie eyes, light thin skin, and delicate nervesv The in- 
tellectual faculties were all full. Moral sentimenjks all 
pretty large. Self-esteem and Firmness only average, 
and therefore were not the goyerning faculties,— with 
only full Cautiousness, moderate Combativeness, De* 
fltructiveness and Secretiveness, — and hence was mild 
and frank — ^never disposed to conceal or to be malicious. 
Domestic faculties all full, therefore much attached to 
home and friends. 

Such a scholar would scarce ever commit a misdemean- 
or^ and if the teacher was not a harsh one, and was 
moral, he would be much beloved by this scholar. He 
would apply his whole energies to study, and would do 
almost anything to the extent of his nerves, for the teach- 
er. But should such a scholar be punished severely, or 
at all when not to blame, he would not fight, but grieve 
till his heart was nearly broken, which would injure his 
nerves much. He should not be reproached often, and 
acholars should not be allowed' to injure him, or boast 
their superior strength over his, as the injury done to his 
feeUngs would prevent him making that proficiency in 
his studies which he otherwise would. He should not 
be given too long lessons, as he would study perhaps too 
hard £6r the strength of his nerves. 

Give such a scholar rest to enable his body to grow to 
sustain the mind, for the piind predominates in this tem- 
{>erament. 

Bat take the scholar with the Motive temperament 
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and see the diference. This one has a pretty krge bony 
body, with very strong muscles, aharp prominent features^ 
not very handsome, coarse hair, and sometimes with not 
a very full high forehead. He has lai^e Firmness, and 
perhaps lai^ge Destnictiveness, and only full Combative* 
ness. The perceptive faculties all full, with only aver* 
age Veneration, Hope, Spirituality, and semi^ntellectual 
fiiCttlties. Large Acquisitiveness, large Concentrative- 
ness, fall Self-esteem, full Secretiveness, and large Con- 
scientiousness. 

The combination of these faculties, give him this dis- 
position : He will not be quarrelsome or sly, and if pro- 
voked to anger will say but little, and if he pays any at- 
tention to the offender, will perhaps knock, in the first act. 
If he does not do this, his revenge will be in that digni- 
ty which will never after stoop to associate with, or even 
notice the offender. When he forms an opinion he will 
retain it, which nothing, scarcely can turn. 

If the teacher will hit upon the right key to his affec- 
tions, it would take much from the teacher to turn him 
against him, and no one else could do it. He will be 
pretty hard to learn, but when enlisted by a teacher he 
loves, by appealing to Conscientiousness — ^that it waa 
his duty to be aU he could be, and by enlisting Firmness 
with the other propelling powers to carry it out, he will 
b e one of the hardest working scholars in the school. — 
He would make, by perseverance, all that could be made 
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out of hie facultiee, and go far beyond many others of 
3nuch greater mental capacity. 

But here is the scholar of the Sanguine temperament. 
He has red or sandy hair, light skin and sometimes freck- 
led, and is quite good looking. He has large Perceptions 
in general, large Mirth, large Conscientiousness, and 
large Combativeness, with only moderate Destructive- 
ness. These faculties with this temperament, make him 
very sensitive, quick tempered and soon pacified, and 
nearly always m>rry afterwards. He would often need 
reproving, but it would be wrong to punish him severely, 
or long at a time. He could not endure to be shut up in 
a closet, and if shut there, would not sulk in one corner, 
but would crawl out if possible, or " cut up" some mis- 
chievous caper, or cry till his heart was nearly broken. 
The evil deeds he would commit, would come from hiB 
mischief, or mirthfulness. If his Secretiveness was large 
ho might tell wrong stories, and would be just as apt to 
do so again the same day after being punished. 

Perhaps the teacher would become disheartened in the 
Attempt at making anything out of such a scholar, yet he 
could not exactl v hate hiia. 

This child must be appealed to through Conscientious- 
ness — must be taught to do right because it is right. — 
Cultivate Self-esteem, if too small, and suppress Appro- 
bativ^ness if too large, which makes him too sensitive 
to censure or reproach, and also to approbation, for there 
is danger of his guiding his standard oi right by what 
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people say, or '* what will my asociates say ? " Cultivate 
a respect for himself especially. Show that you think 
ill of wrong-doing and that you are well pleased when 
he does right, and he will put right in and do right for a 
while ; nevertheless he will fall back into old habits 
again, and then do not crush him, but help him up and 
place him on the right track, and keep helping him till 
he gets a going again. Such a disposition will be easily 
moulded for good or ill, and if the foregoing rule is fol- 
lowed he can be easily made to becom^ useful. An in- 
stance : — 

E. G. possessed this temperament in a considerable 
degree. His large moral faculties made him almost daily 
mourn over the follies into which his large or excited 
animal passions led him. At times he would overc<»ne 
them all, then again when placed in the way of tempta- 
tion, was overcome and plunged into misery. 

He had, as we have remarked, large or plus fidl moral 
faculties, and an active and good intellect, but not enough 
of Firmness to conttnue in well-doing. But in manhood 
by the aid of Phrenology and kindred studies, he learned 
how to cultivate his Firmness and Self-esteem (which he 
«adly lacked) and suppress Approbation, and then, though 
he often fell back, he chose the society of those who 
helped to sustain him, which enabled him to gain strength 
steadily, and in a few years he arriTt»d at that position 
in society which he had so long desired, though not with* 
eat a broken constitution. 
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Had his parents understood Phrenology and PhysicJio* 
gy, he might have been saved years of misery, and have 
retained a much stronger constitution. Hence parents 
cannot too well understand this Science* 

S, C, another instance of a boy who possessed this 
temperament as the predominant one. His Combative* 
ness and Mirthfulness large, and Secretiveness full. Ha 
was so full of tricks, that he was often punished for it, 
which in turn excited him to that degree that he often 
became quite sharp against his accusers^ He had large 
Conscientiousness, and knew when he had done wrongs 
and if not reproved, and especially if he had injured the 
feelings of one he liked, would make all possible amends 
for his fault, and was more careful in future^ 

When he was sent to school, he^&s considered such a 
mischievous schelar, that he would never oibtain much 
education. But by cultivation of Firmness and Self-es* 
teem, and thereby a desire enlisted by those whom ha 
jcnew to be his friends, to be somebody, he went to work 
■and after the age of sixteen, obtained enough education 
to enable him to teach at the age of ninete^i, and had 
80 far learned to govern himself, that at the age of twenty^ 
he had one of the best regulated schools in the town 
where he taught. The School Commissionerprononnced 
bis school as the one which had progressed faster than 
any other in his jurisdiction. At the age of twelve, this 
young man did not know the simplest rule ib arithmetiaj, 
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and could scarcely write his name, besides being as ig- 
norant of all other books and studies. 

Again, the means which should be used to teach one 
fvcholar, should not be«sed in teaching all. An instance : 

A boy was engaged in arithmetic, which it was difficult 
for him to understand, and one lesson in particular. The 
teacher gave him ample time as he supposed to master 
it. lie failed, and for several days failed also on the same 
lesson. She tried to make him understand, but with 
some threats which frightened him so that he could not. 
She supposed he was obstinate, and punished him ; still 
lie did not learn, and he never could understand her. In 
after years another teacher gave him some insight into 
Arithmetic, and by these means — first enlisting his con- 
fidence, and then carefully explaining it to him — ^he un- 
deratood and became a good arithmetician, though rather 
eccentric in his method of applying it. 

Scholars should neither always be punished for lying, 
till the teacher knows whether they mean to lie. A case : 

A child was called a liar, and given up as hopeless aft«r 
many severe punishments. He had not large Secretive* 
jiess, and had good Conscientiousness. The fault con- 
sisted in his small Individuality, which did not specify, 
and'hki perceptives in general did not give him the exact 
perception of things. He had large Destructiveness, 
Bublivaity, and Ideality, which led him to magnify every- 
thing he saw, and there was nothing comparatively to 
coontedpailance the impression given. 
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When any uncommon circiunstaucc occurred, he did 
not observe whether there was one. or a great many things 
to be seen, but tha excited imagination saw a great 
many. For instance, one morning his little sister, fearing 
they Avould be late to school, said to him, " George, look 
out of the window and see if the children are going to 
school yet. " Oh, yes,'' said he in great anxiety and ear- 
nestness, " there's twenty going now.'' His sister looked 
too, and there was but one. When asked why he said so, 
he replied that he " thoughl he saw them." And in all 
other things which ho saw, especially if grand, awful, or 
destructive, his imagination surely doubled everything 
and he was as sure to express it so. 

Care should be taken with such a child, to induce him 
to use his reason. The guardian of such a one, should 
observe every deviation from tli© fact, and should call his 
attention pleasantly and carefully to the object or objects 
which he had magnified, point him the error, and assist 
him to specify. That is, if he has enlarged, say in the 
number of persons, help him count them, and help him 
by pointing in particular to that part which he enlarged 
upon. 

Wo will now give a few examples of those who have 

been guided by Phrenological and Physiological advice, 
in the selection of companions for life. 

It has become quite popular in some parts of the 

countr}^ among truth-seekers, (and is a laudable custom, 

worthy universal imitation,) when they contemplate 
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forming a matrimonial alliance, to go to eaat^ gwd Phre- 
Tiologistv and ascertain if their minds are harmoniously 
adapted to each other, or if they are constituted so as to 
insure a happy life together. 

A gre«tt number of persons have come to Mrs. Chase 
for adTice of this nature, and when' she has advised a 

ft 

union, she has afterwards learned that it had proved a 
most happy one. When she has advised the two to sep- 
arate and not marry, her advice, if followed, has proved 
to have been most timely in* pre venting the melancholy 
shipwreck of many<, on the shoals of domestic misery.-* 
If not heeded they have received abundant evidence of 
their own folly. 

An example of a couple who separated by her advice : 
— Miss W. was induced by her friends to call on Mrs. 
Chase, with the young man she had thoughts of becom- 
ing united with. Her friends feared she would not be 
happy with him, although he was from the best society, 
and was much respected, and appeared to be greatly at- 
tached to the yom^ lady, while she was in truth quite 
attracted by him. Mrs. Chase knew nothing of the cir- 
cumstances till afterwards. 

His temperament was mainly Vital-Motive, shown by 
his large body, and a somewhat coarse organization. His 
love element was po^'crful, and was combined with that 
part of Ideality which gives a love for dress and polished 
manners. These qualities covered all his predominant 
aniAal passions while in the society of those he loved. 
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He had large Destructiveness, Secretiveness, FirmneBS 
and Self-esteem, which gave him a soinewhat overbearing 
temper. 

She had a fine sensitive temperament. The love ele- 
ment was not over full, while Adhesiveness and Inhabi* 
iiveness were large, (faculties that were only average in 
him,) hence they could not be united on this point, as 
ste would be unhappy unless she could remain in one 
steady home near friends, while he Would change and go 
whither his large Acquisitiveness would insure him the 
most worldly gain. Her Secretiveness was only mode- 
rate, and Conscientiousness large, and would or might be 
often pained by the use he would make of these faculties 
in himself in matters of specidation, and also her small 
Destruc^iveness and large Benevolence, would be pained 
at the exhibition of his temper, as his moral feelings were 
often overbalanced by the propensities. Her average 
Self-esteem would render her liable to be kept under, 
and be considered by him as an infeiior, especially if his 
love element was not always centered upon her. In such 
a case, her sensitive nature would sink under it. 

The advice not to unite was complied with, and the 
young lady has since felt grateful that she was prevent- 
ed by this means. 

A happy union resulted from this advice, in the case 
of a Mr. B. who came for an examination, and to procure 
a chart* After she had given him a chart, he produced 
<a piece ef paper, whereon he had copied the numbers 
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from another chart, and which he said belonged to a lady. 
(His object in doing this, was to prevent Mrs. Chase from 
knowing who the lady was, to insure himself that her 
opinion was unbiased, as the chart Avas given the lady 
by Mrs. Chase.) He asked what there was wanting in 
liis or the lady's character to produce a harmonious union. 

She examined tliem both, and found that the tastes 
and pursuits of one would be congenial to the feelings 
of the other, and their minds would also harmonize on 
religious principles. Their domestic principles would 
also harmonize. Still they differed in some points, and 
it was necessary that they should. She had more Con- 
centration than he, hence would be steady and Iwlp him 
to be steady. His Combativeness was large and hers 
moderate, hence she would not quarrel with him, neither 
give him much chance to attempt a quarrel. His large* 
Hope made him sometimes imprudently ambitious, while 
her large Caution, and moderate Hope would check him. 
A union of two minds like these would not be an unhap- 
py one, but would result in a harmonious and peaceful 
union, more certainly than the majority of unions. 

The young man was pleased, and told her who the lady 
was. Soon after, they were married. Some years have 
passed since, and we learn that they have lived happily 
thus far. They have never regretted that they followed 
Mrs. Chase's council. 

This example leads us to conclude that we naturally 
do become attached to those whose feelings^ tastes tind 
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principles do most resemble our own, and we should 
marry none that do not. A quotation from Fowler comes 
in place here : — 

"The reason of this is found in the fact, that, as the 
proper exercise of every faculty gives pleasure, and as 
the active faculties of each excite the same faculties in 
the other, we become attached to those whose tastes, ob- 
jects, sentiments, and other qualities resemble our own, 
because they most powerfully excite, and thereby gratify 
our own largest organs, which at the same time harmon- 
ize with theirs, and this gives both the greatest amount 
of pleasure. Thus if Conscientiousness or sense of jus- 
tice be strong, the same factdty in another will agreeably 
excite and gratify this organ in yourself, and thus give 
you pleasure ; but the want of moral principle in another 
violates your sense of justice, and gives you pain, and 
this reversed or painful action of ConBcientiousness ex- 
cites your Resistance, Firmness, Intellect^ Apprehension 
and nearly all your other faculties against him." 

Again, let us point to a case wherein these rules were 
not complied with, although the parties had the benefit 
of Phrenological advice from Mrs. Chase, who urged 
them both to relinquish the contemplated union : — 

Mr. B, brought his intended lady to Mrs. Chase for a 
Phrenological examination. The lady had a large, full, 
roTind head, and especially developed in ihe base and 
middle portions, while her moral faculties were not par- 
ticularly developed. She had large Combativeness, D e- 
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8tructivenes6| Firmness, Self-esteem and Acquisitiveness, 
hence was a real business woman — ambitious to gain in 
property. She had large Secretiveness and Constmci' 
iveness, and managed her plans pretty well, however 
these faculties usually acted in connection with her Mirth- 
fulness and Ideality, which rendered her witty, pleasant 
and agreeable, and dressy and engaging in her manners. 
She had also large Amativeness, large Adhesiveness, 
large Inhabitiveness, large Philoprogenitiveness, and 
large Union for Life. With a mind thus constituted, 
she would require an ardent lover for a husband, one 
who would be devoted to herself, her family and home^ 
or she would be jealous. But he possessed only two of 
three requirements of all this ardent nature. These 
were his Ideality and Mirthfulness, which had at first 
attracted him toward her, and his Amativeness which 
was at the time turned to her, — all large ; but [hii!( 
Philoprogenitiveness was moderate, as were also his 
Inhabitiveness and Union for Life. With such a dis- 
position he would be likely to neglect his family, 
be often away from home, having not much care for 
his children, and perhaps when a wife's beauty had faded 
would seek some other to love, especially if, as it would 
be in this case, she should become disgusted by his con- 
duct, and should drive him with her powerful temper to 
look elsewhere for comfort. His Firmness was only full, 
and he would be led by those he loved, — Self-esteOTi 
large, he would think himself right His Acquisitive^ 
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ness was only moderate, consequeatly he would not care 
about gaining much property, which was one of her 
most ardent desires. Such conflicting tempers could not 
i^ee at all, and the attractions which brought them to* 
gether arose from large Amativeness in each, and a simi- 
larity in Mirthfulness and Ideality. She was a woman 
who, vrith the right husband, would be respected for her 
good management, energy and ambition to bring around 
her all the pleasures, comforts and luxuries of a compe- 
tent home. He was a man who, with the right kind of 
a wife, would be pleasant and mild, an easy liver, inde- 
pendent, and desirous of maintaining a respectable char- 
acter. Though they were warned to avoid the impend- 
ing unhappiness, they were, nevertheless, soon after 
married. 

Four years afterwards they came to Mrs. Chase with 
their two children. They had been separated, and had 
just come together, and come to her to know how to set- 
tle their difficulties, and see if she could devise any me^ns 
whereby they could live together happily. Jealousy had 
separated them. She advised him to cultivate his Adhe- 
siveness and Inhabitiveness-'— try to look at the comforts 
of home and family as superior to all others, and by all 
means to cultivate Philoprogenitiveness — ^try to think 
more of his two little children — ^think of their depend- 
ence, poor innocent little ones, who had no one but pa- 
rents to look to for affection and support, and remember 
that his wife's jealousy arose in a measure from her love 
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for him. To her she said, *^ be careful and not be too 
harsh in invectives against him when he does wrong. — 
Throw around him all the enticements of home and love, 
and you may win his aflfections home again, and both by 
bending thus toigether, may yet see many more happy 
days. 

A case of another married couple who came for advice, 
though the two did not come together : — ^This man was 
Dr. M. He had good intellect, but lacked some in the. 
moral group. He had large IdeaUty, Agreeableness and 
Amativeness, hence loved those who were agreeable, 
warm-hearted and beautifuL He had moderate Consci- 
entiousness and large Secretiveness, hence could be se- 
cretive, and not exactly honest. All the propelling fac- 
ulties were full to large, with large Self-esteem, and only 
fulIJApprobativeness, which led him to be ambitious, and 
would do much to gain the respect of all, though it ap- 
pears by. the excited action of Amativeness, that he 
would sacrifice all these for the gratification of that. — 
He had moderate Adhesiveness and Inhabitiveness, hencer 
would not scruple to sacrifice friendship for love. Unioo 
for Life was no more than average, andPhiloprogenitive- 
ness, pirns full, and if he had children (which was not the 
case) wovld be mere attached to home^ but if not, would 
be rather incenstanlr— one on whom a woman could not 
depend. 

Mrs. H* had not more than moderate Amativeness, 
large Adhesiveness, large Inhabitiveness, large Union for 
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Life, hence her lore would consist of pure friendship 
more than Amativeness, and would be most happy in the 
society of firiends and at home. 

She had small Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
only average Firmness and Self-esteem, and was very de- 
pendent on him for his friendship. She was very much 
attached to him, and was atung to the heart with grief 
at his severity toward her, and his love for others than 
her or his home. Mrs. Chase advised them both to come 
as near to the standard of perfection which the other 
desired, as they could. This the wife endeavored to do, 
but HE was too far from righteousness to make the at- 
tempt. He consoled himself with this plausibility, — 
that he could not find in her the ardent love which his 
nature demanded, that she was too negative — ^too much of 
a dependent to fill his standard of perfection, and he 
finally left her. The desertion broke her heart, and she 
soon after died with sorrow. 

But here is a case where the two were agreed upon 
their tastes and desires, and were similar in many other 
qualities of mind — the ruling ones, especially, only her 
qualities of mind were not active and pointed. Their 
temperaments were similar, only hers was most nervous. 
Their main disagreement consisted in this : — ^When she 
was excited upon any subject, whether a new project or 
a new reform, or in contemplating a beautiful or grand 
scene^ he was perhaps so far behind or so much slower 
in hit excitement, that she became out of patience with 
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him. Their heads were shaped some alike, only hers 
was the most uneven and a little taUer, while his was 
smooth, round and large. 

N. B. — The Phrenological organs are numbered from 
one to seven, and where an organ is marked 7, it signi- 
fies, very large ; 6 large ; 5 full ; 4 average ; ft moderate ; 
2 small ; 1 very small. 

For a more complete ei^planation of terms, see the 
Phrenological Chart, by Prof. Fowler, which may be 
found at the close of this volume. 
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• CHAPTER XI. 

The Ifedical Profession— Her first trial in Saton— Great snccess in tbe 
Summer complaint in 1848— Public opinion becoming favorable — ^Tbe 
case of tbose who were "heaping coals of fire upon their own heads" — 
Aid of Phrenology in insanity— Treatment among physicians, fayorable' 
and unbTorable— Her rights respected— OUirvoyance— Its benefits- 
Cases of remarkable cures by its aid— Conclusion. 

The Medical Profession, which had ever been the great 
theme of Mrs. Chase's thoughts, its need of competent 
females in its ranks, as the physician of her own sex, and 
of children, was opened to her soon after her arrival at 
Eaton. 

Phrenology became the stepping-stone to the practice 

in this place, for it was by this means that she came in 

oontact with hundreds who were suffering with disease, 
many of whom she would not otherwise have met. 

The first person in the immediate neighborhood for 
whom she prescribed, was a lady whose head she exam* 
ined. The lady was suffering under extreme debility 
and nervousness, while all the physicians she had em- 
ployed had failed to give any relief. 

Mrs. Chase described her symptoms and feelings 
(dairvoyantly) W) accurately without a word from the par 
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tient, that she was astonished, and remarked, " If you 
can tell so correctly how I feel, can you not give me 
something that will help me ?" Mrs. Chase replied that 
she " would try her case with these conditions : — ^that if 
the lady was not benefited, she would require no pay 
but if she was, she might pay her what she^ thought it 
worth. 

She prepared a syrup for her, called the Female Friend, 
(the receipt will be found in the appendix) and with a 
few directions concerning diet and bathing, the lady was 
restored to health in a few weeks. With a grateful 
heart she paid her a round price for the benefit, mor© 
than Mrs Chase could have asked, and thanked her heart- 
ily too. This was in the Spring of 1848. 

Within one month from this time, she had no less than 
^ix patients of this class of long-standing weakly com- 
plaints, all of whom she cured within two Orthree months. 
Iler name soon became noted in that section as a physi- 
cian of the first order in such complaints ; and her busi- 
ness increased to near thirty patients before August of 
that Supamer. 

But her greatest skill was yet, and soon to be tested. 
In August of 1848 the " Summer complaint " began to 
rage with great fury. Nearly everybody will remem- 
ber that time, for the disease robbed nearly every family 
in its ravages in some parts, of one or more of its loved 
ones. This little village also was visited, and scarce an 
inhabitant was left unmolested. Those who were not af» 
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flicted with the disease at all, were most of them thoae 
whom Mrs. Chase had previously been treating for nerv- 
ous and debilitated conditions of health. 

At first, many called their regular physicians, but their 
little ones were taken from them while following up the 
prescriptions of those in whom they had for so many 
years put so much confidence. Mothers and fathers were 
often taken from their families ; but it mainly raged witb 
the most violence among children and young people. 

All became fearful of trusting Allopathic physicians, 
consequently many who had never thought of employing 
a woman before, sent for Mrs. Chase. 

Her success was unequaled — every patient she under- 
took, recovering in a few days under her troatmeisit. — 
Soon she had all she could possibly attend to, and all re- 
covered without one death in all her practice. She had 
near fifty psttients of this disease, and some of them were 
considered very dangerous. 

Her own family suffered much with the disease, and 
one daughter came near dying. Two ladies came in 
about the time she was in the most dangerous situation^ 
and one of them suggested to Mrs. Chase that her child 
could not live, and she had better call a physician. "For,'' 
said she, " she 'cannot live, and if you get a physician, 
you will not have it to reflect upon, that you did nd£ do 
all you could for her." To which Mrs. Chase replied,— 
'4f the child should die, she should not feel condemned 
ior not having done her duty, aa she was confident that 
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she was doing more and what was better for her, than 
the physician could do, and she felt safer to have the care 
of the child, than trust it to others." 

This silenced them, though undoubtedly they thought 
tliat Mrs. Chase was not as wise as themselves. 

But the child recovered, to the great joy of the moth* 
er. We have heard her say, that when the symptoms 
began to abate, the first perceptible difference, was the 
length of time between the spasms of pain, and bloody 
discbarges, increased from three and a half to four min- 
utes. This indication brought tears of joy. In a few 
hours, the time between these discharges had increased 
to half an hour. In less than two weeks from the time 
she was taken siok, she was about the house nearly aa 
well as ever* 

The success Mrs, Chase had in this disease, established 
her reputation as a skillful practitioner, beyond all di»* 
pute, though some yet ridiculed the idea of a fbmale phy- 
sician, and many were opposed to her because she was a 
Phrenologist. But the ignorance of those opponents, 
caused their arrows to fall harmless at herfeet^ In their 
best endeavors to heap injuries upon her, they were only 
heaping coals of fire upon their own heads ; for it almost 
invariable happened that such persons were obliged to 
call her for medical assistance, when hi an unavoidably 
precarious situation, or some dilemma where it would bo 
unsafe to wait for anether physipian. She alwa;^s attend* 
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ed these calls with the utmost patience and forbearance. 
One instance : — 

Mr. S., who had thus endeavored to injure her, was 
«iezed with a fever, and was entirely prostrated by it^ 
having been taken exceedingly sudden and violent. The 
family were frightened, and in the night sent for Mrs. 
Chase. She went, though she was well aware of the 
0tate of feeling of some of the family, particularly this 
man, toward her. She found him very sick, raving with 
the excitement caused by the fever. During a few lucid 
moments, he recegnized Mrs. Chase as one come to a> 
sist him in his dreadful situation, and the thought oc- 
curred to him how he had treated her. In his ravings 
he upbraided himself for it continually, and begged his 
family to make some payment to her for her services im- 
mediately. Mrs. Chase was considerably a£fected by his 
pleading and in her heart she forgave him. After this 
his family and himself were ever faithful friends to her. 

During the Autumn and Winter of 1848 and 184d she 
had several violent cases of quite a variety of diseases^ 
all of which she treated successfully. One case of 
Chicken Pox, in its most putrid form, which seemed to 
be nearly related to the Small Pox, was soon cured. In 
some instances the patients came to her house and re- 
mained till they were cured, or so far recovered as to 
be able to do without her immediate attention*. But her 
eircumstances were not in a condition to receive many 
tbufl« Although bad she been situated so as to hdve r^ 
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ceived them, her bneineBS ootdd not have been surpassed 
by any similar establishment in the State. We are con- 
vinced of this fact, from the number who applied for ad- 
mittance, and were refused. However, she did accom* 
modate a few — as many as she conld conveniently. 

In the Spring of 1849, a yonng man came to her in a 
very alarming situation. He had taken a sudden cold, 
which produced inflammation of the lui^s, combined 
with a violent fever of the typhoid form. He wa» too 
ill to move about much, and had he not possessed an un- 
commonly powerful will, with strong muscles, he could 
not possibly have been off his bed when he came there. 
The fever had assumed the most putrid form, so that pur- 
ple and black spots came out on the surface of the skin. 
All who came in to see him, went away with the impres- 
sion that Mrfi« Chase had got more than she or any other 
physician could manage, for so the reports came to her 
^ars. All seemed to think he would die. With but lit- 
tle hope she undertook his case. She commenced by 
giving him pretty strong doses of the fever powder 
which she faithfully continued for three days, endeavor- 
ing by this, and by bathing his feet in water as hot as it 
could be borne at intervals, to get up a perspiration, but 
not the least moisture of the surface of the body could 
be produced. The third day she gave an emetic of Lo- 
belia, but produced no sweat. The matter raised from 
the stomach seemed to be putrid. The next day she 
gave another emetic, which produced a thorough swoati 
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and what was ejected was very putrid, and so offensive 
that it was with some difficulty that she remained in the 
room. He now began to improve, and those death-like 
spots faded* In less than three weeks from the time 
he came was able to go away, and in a few more days 
resumed business. 

Soon after this a singular case was brought to her. — 
The person was an old maiden lady sixty years of age, 
and suffering with mental derangement arising from a 
disordered condition of the body, and the influence of 
8ome injurious habits. Her case was a hard one. Mrs. 
Chase would not promise a curOi but would try and see if 
eho could make her more comfortable. She commenced 
by correcting the condition of the body by various med- 
icines, simple, yet strengthening and nourishing to the 
nerves, and then the greatest difficulty remained — ^to gov* 
erxt'or correct the mind, which at times was furious, 
though not so much so as to injure only herself, such as 
tearing her own clothes or hair,, <&c. But Phrenolo* 
gy and Mesmerism here came in to aid Mrs. Chase, and 
she soon found that however frantic the old lady became, 
she could easily control her by a firm look, and a calm 
yet firm manner toward her. She exercised this control 
60 much, that after a while the old lady became so at- 
tracted toward her, that she could not move about tho 
house, or out of doors, or anywhere, but that she kept 
close behind her. She would never get angry with any- 
thing Mrs.. Chase did, and if excited at any one else, or 
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by anTthiiig, she would calm down quiet as a child at a 
word or look from her* 

In a few weeks she was quite manageable by all, and 
Mrs. Chase sent word to her friends that she thought 
her able to go home. When they came for her, they 
were quite surprised to see her look so well. But the 
old lady was very unwilling to leave Mrs. Chase. Soon 
after this Mrs. Chase understood that she had so much 
recovered as to be able to ride on a long journey to Con- 
necticut. 

This practical application of Phrenology and Mesmer* 
ism was of itself proof that they were indispensable in the 
management of diseased minds, and she was surprised 
when on a visit to the Asylum for the Insane at Utica, 
X. Y., to find that they never appUed these means to re- 
store their patients. That an institution like this should 
only employ coercive measures, and a few Allopathic 
medicines to restore lost n:inds I They seemed by their 
conversation with her, to know nothing of the science of 
Phrenology, nor to thmk there was use for it there.— 
However, some of the physicians had enough interest to 
desire to have their heads examined, with which they 
seemed satisfied, admitting that she had hit pretty cor- 
rectly, still they could not see the force of her arguments, 
— *that it was necessary that they should understand this 
science to know how to rightly treat those darkened 
souls. 

But while Mrs* Chase was attending to the restoration 
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of those who were broken down in mind and body by 
disease, as well as other causes, she did not forget her 
duty to her own sex, and to those calls to which she ever 
felt thankful she was able to respond. In all the cases 
where she has been called as an accoucher, (numbering 
between three and four hundred,) she has never to our 
knowledge lost a patient, but all of them have recovered 
remarkably soon^ Her uncommon success gave a great 
deal of confidence to the minds of the people. 

Still she did not easily break down the barriers be* 
tween herself and^some of those who courted popular 
favor> as it was an entirely new thing for a female to 
practice in any of the professional branches, hence some 
of these would rather suffer in disease, and perhaps die, 
thaa step aside from the old path of popularity, and em^- 
ploy a female physician. From a few of these she met 
with some rather uncourtly treatment, which we will 
mention. 

One lady, somewhat imbued with these sentiments, 
was once compelled (as was often the case with such per- 
sons) to send for her, and, as usual, Mrs. Chase went. — • 
She discharged her duty to the entire satisfaction of ail 
present, and under her treatment she soon recovered.— 
She did not visit her but twice, having been called upon 
both times because her physician did not come soon 
enough. In due season Mrs. Chase wished her pay, and 
for that purpose called on them. The lady, though she 
paid her, rather questioned her right to charge a fee, as 
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she supposed the law did not recognize female physicians. 
Mrs. Chase replied that she (the lady) could consult the 
law on that subject, and she thought she would find that 
those whose services had been required, were entitled 
to their pay. 

But this lady soon after changed her views in this re- 
epect, as well as in many others, and is now a firm friend 
to her and all others who step into the ranks of the re- 
formers, and heartily welcomes reformers on nearly all 
«ubjects. So much for the influence of Phrenology, for 
we learn it was this science which worked this radical 
change in her mind. 

At places where Mrs, Chase was called in council, 
which was not unfrequently, her rights as a physician, 
among physicians, were always respectfully observed. — 
On one of these occasions, the reputable Dr. Eoot, of 
Madison, observed to her during a conversation concern- 
ing her lawful right to charge and collect pay, — ^'Yon 
are entitled to your fee as lawfully as any physician, but 
you deserve to be severely reprimanded for placing so 
low a price upon your services. You wroag yourself 
and the profession, and you should charge double what 
you do now." This was indeed too true, as she charged 
but a trifle more than her medicines cost her — allowing 
for her time a price next to nothing. But the repri- 
mands she received firom several physicians, at last con- 
vinced her that it was her duty to the profession if not 
to herself, to increase her price, which she did in a meas* 
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lire, though now her charges do not come up to the usual 
prices of physicians. 

Her RIGHTS were confirmed a short time after this. — 
A young man died in Morrisville, who had been her pa- 
tient a year and a half before, and whose bills were un- 
paid. Judge Holmes of Morrisville had the manage* 
ment of his ©state, and to him she applied for her pay, 
saying that she supposed she was lawfully entitled to it. 
The Judge replied : — 

" Yes, you are as lawfully entitled to your pay as any 
physician," 

This settled the question in the minds of many, and 
afterwards she was never refused on those grounds. 

This having been disposed of, there was another class 
of opposers to be met with. These were to be found in 
the persons of some ill-disposed physicians, though there 
were only two of these from whom she had any evidence 
of their ill-feelings. She feared no danger of encounter- 
ing scoffs or slurs from well-bred, enlightened people, or 
from well-informed and talented physicians, for such al- 
ways treated her with respect, even though there was a 
danger of her success taking some of their custom from 
them. 

One of those of the opposing class, was a man whose 

talents were inadequate to his support, and he naturally 

looked with a jealous eye upon her success. Once she 

chanced by accident to meet with him when called to see 

a patient, who had a short time before been under his 
12 
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care. He was very tDach chagrined to know that Mfb. 
Chase had taken liis place as pliysician, and he ignorant- 
]y endeavored to give her a few " slants." A little con- 
versation passed between tliem concerning the patient's 
disease, which she decided was liver and kidney affec- 
tions. This the doctor flatly disputed, and muttered 
something like the following : — "Should like to know how 
you knew ; wonder if you or any body else b^ve ever 
been in there to see." She said no more to him, but let 
him go on his way rejoicing in his envy. 

Akin to this was the circumstance of the other doctor, 
who, like the one just mentioned, lacked the force of rea- 
sonable arguments to put her down. He resided in the 
town of Lebanon. He had a patient who was desirous 
of seeing Mrs. ChsBe, and asked him if he was willing 
they should call her : " whereupon," said the report, "the 
doctor's temper became considerably riled." 

" Willing," said he, " no I am by no means willing I" 

And after descanting much upon Mrs. Chase's sup- 
posed demerits, (he had never seen her face to face,) he 
concluded with something like the following language : 

" Why, what would my old father say, who has spent i 

I, and done so much for 
storing side by side with ' 

consent to it, and when 

witch," be tmdonbtedly ( 
examinations. But this 
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did not procure the doctor any friends there, for he was 
dismissed, and Mrs. Chase sent for. 

These are the evidences of the ill-feehngs of these ig- 
noraAt physicians, and there might have been others who 
felt similarly, but who had enough good sens>e to keep 
such feelings to themselves, or had the good fortune, 
if such were expressed, not to have them reported to 
her. Suffice it to say, that all physicians with whom 
she has met, except these, whether of the same the- 
ory of hers (Eclectic) or not, have treated her with 
respect, wliile many have appeared pleased, encour- 
aging and aiding her in every way they could in her 
great undertaking, believing as they said, that it was her 
duty and her place. Of this class she remembers with 
gratitude Doctor Root, of Madison, and Doctor Lawrence 
of Sherburne, and by no means forgetting the encour- 
aging influence of many of the loading female physicians 
of the day, among whom is Mrs. L. N. Fowler, of New 
York, whom she met at Madison in 1853, forming with 
her a short but agreeable and profitable acquaintance ; 
and she ako remembers the persevering co-worker, Misa 
Cook, M. D., of Homer, New York, whom she has met 
several times at her residence there, and with whom Avas 
formed, she trusts, a lasting bond of friendship. May 
tliese noble-hearted women, and all such, persevere in 
their great work to the end, and may encouragement and 
assistance ever be rendered them when needed, so that 
they faint not, 
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She feels the need of more such noble-minded women 
in the ranks, and it has been with regret that she has 
been compelled to refuse the applications of several who 
have during her practice, solicited the privilege of be- 
coming her students. These refusals were not based on 
the incompetency of the applicants, by any means, but 
her own inability to accommodate them, caused by cir- 
cumstances unnecessary to mention. 

Some of her own children she has instructed for the 
purpose of preparing them for the medical practice, and 
who have had the experience of years in assisting her in 
compounding medicines, writing prescriptions, and in 
nearly all the duties belonging to the practice. One 
nephew, Mr. E. C. Grossman, also was her student one 
year. 

Her children, all of them that are married, are their 
own physicians, none of them ever employing a physi- 
cian, unless the disease with which they have to contend 
baffles their own skill ; in such a case they send for their 
mother. 

If Mrs. Chase had been favorably situated for the 
purpose, she would have been exceedingly gratified to 
have sent out to the world a class of females who would 
protect the delicate feelings of suflfering sisters, hundreds 
of whom are suflfering year after year, while many finally 
die for want of assistance, because their delicacy forbids 
them to consult male physicians, or if nnder their treat- 
mept, their timidity prevents the physician from know- 
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ing the exact condition of thd patient* Such are happy 
to find a female in whom they dare confide, and who is 
competent to relieve them. 

It has been often remarked, that in severe cases of 
sickness or when the patient was dangerous, that she had 
no care as to who were her physicians. Bat this is by 
no means often the case. The process of nature has oft- 
en been retarded by the fear on the part of the patient, 
or by the useless and barbarous indelicacy of the phy- 
sician. 

When called in council, Mrs. Chase has several times 
exercised her right in reminding the physician to keep 
his proper place, and oh, how thankful the countenance 
of the sufferer has appeared, for her protection in all 
such cases, and those who have recovered have after- 
wards, expressed their unbounded gratitude for her care. 

There is yet another phase in Mrs. Chase's character, 
which deserves attention in connection with the practice 
of medicine. Her remarkable Clairvoyant power is 
worthy all praise for the aid it has contributed to her 
success. Though she obtained a pretty good knowledge 
of the medical science and the human system, in youth, 
and passed through in maturity, an uncommon share of 
experience in disease and its treatment, to which is ad- 
ded a personal experience in bearing fourteen children, 
(only nine of whom are living) — ^passing during the time 
through nearly all the different stages of suffering where- 
in a woman can be placed and live— and though thor- 
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oughly reviewing her studies at the commencement of a 
public profession, yet the necessary and efficient aid 
which all this knowledge and experience gave, was not 
of that incomparable service to her, that the single fac- 
ulty of Clairvoyance was in cases of emergency. Then 
it seemed that every bearing of the case was brought up 
before her vision, and the most effectual mode of treat- 
ment presented. When she first commenced practice in 
Eaton, when a new case came under her care, she usually 
lay awake at night to revolve in her mind the best course 
to pursue. In such times she always asked the guidance 
of an All-wise Being in prayer, as she had ever been in 
tlie habit of doing when she asked for spiritual impres- 
sions. Din.ctly these influences would flow in, and vivid 
impressions of her duty in the case, and its exact situa- 
tion in every particular, and closely followed the mode 
of treatment. These impressions came so plain that she 
often arose, and to test them repaired to her books, and 
there found that the treatment dictated by these impres- 
sions, was in harmony with that recommended by some 
one or other of her works. For several years she pur- 
sued this plan of comparing the teachings of her books 
with these impressions, till she became convinced that 
the latter was equally reliable with the former, and in 
many respects superior. 

Sometimes these Clairvoyant influences came without 
any previous meditation or prayer, more than the habit- 
ual looking upward for guidance, especially as we re- 
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marked, in cases of sudden* emergencies, and sometimes 
in cases like her first trial in Eaton, which we have men- 
tioned. But for a few years past by continual practice, 
she has arrived at that condition tha^t she is able to re-- 
ceive these influences at almost any time, at will. 

That she was really a Clairvoyant was demonstrated 
to the minds of some who were in doubt, in the year 
1850. She was mesmerized during that winter several 
times, by Mr. A. P, Cook, a gentleman of that place, and 
while itt a mesmerized condition, she plainly showed the 
possession of these powers in an eminent degree ; though 
she, as well as all who understood these things, knew 
previously that these spiritual impressions and Clairvoy- 
ance were all the same. 

A life of faith, simplicity, and earnestness is what has 
developed this wonderful faculty in her ; and thousands 
who have not eyes to see beyond the outer life, might 
enjoy the blessing of seeing this more really and truly 
than they do, and another and more blessed life beyond, 
if they would but live and labor as earnestly aa she. — 
They would theii find no difficulty in realizing this ener- 
gizing and beautiful hope of a life beyond, where man 
shall preserve his own identity. 

The great benefit resulting from the use of this Clair- 
voyant power is plainly demonstrated by the direction of 
these impressions. We insert only a few of the many : 

In the year 1849 one of Mrs. Chase's lady boarders 
(we withhold the name, though it will be produced by 
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request,) requested her to examine her head. Mrs. 
Chase complied, and before the close of the examination 
the Clairvoyant influence strongly impressed her. She 
suddenly ceased speaking of the Phrenological devel- 
opments, and said, " What I a single woman, and yet have 
children ? You have a husband I But what does this 
mean ? (Mrs. Chase, and all present, supposed she was 
a maiden lady.) There was no answer, and Mrs. Chase 
gave the number of her children — four or five we believe 
— ^and then went on to describe her husband, another 
person, and a horrible scene enacted at the parting. — 
Still not a lineament of the features of the lady relaxed, 
and not a look which could give a clue to the truth or 
untruth of the narration. Presently Mrs. Chase became 
somewhat astonished and startled at the statement she 
had made, which if untrue was too injurious to be sus- 
tained. 

For several hours that night did Mrs. Chase lay awake^ 
really excited with the occurrence, and resolving that 
she would know, if indeed &he had been guilty of so 
great an error, and if so that she would forever hold her 
peace when these impressions came to her tongue. 

All the next day she continued in suspense, but in the 

evening after all had retired, she heard some one softly 
tripping down the stairs. It was none other than the 
lady whose bead she had examined the night before. 
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She said, " Mrs. Chase, I could not sleep till I had told 
you that all you said last night was true." 

She then told her real name, and that of the parties 
concerned in the horrible tragedy which Mrs. Chase de- 
scribed. She seemed confounded with what Mrs. Chase 
had said, for every particular was correct, in regard to 
the number of children as in other things. Mrs. Chase 
was nearly as much astonished as she, and from this time 
her faith continued strong in her own perceptions. 

A short extract from a letter to Mrs. Chase, from Mrs. 
D. Griffin, of Brookfield, stating the correctness of her 
predictions for the future in some cases, — as she does not 
claim infallibility in all these, though in the majority of 
them we think she is very correct,^ — she says : — 

"Dear Madam : — ^You have been successful in relating 
to me past events, which I knew could not have come to 
your knowledge by any external cause, also every state- 
ment you have made in regard to the future worth no- 
ting, has proved true, and I consider it my duty to throw 
in my testimony to you to prove to yourself the value of 
your own ideas. 

*U have in my mind now a circumstance wherein you 
told me that I would soon travel East. I very much 
doubted this, for I then had it firmly fixed in my mind 
to go West soon, however, circumstances changed so that 
I did not, and a strong inducement was offered for me 
to go East, which I accepted. You also described a per- 
Bon with whom I would have some acquaintance and bui- 
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iness, and gave me the exact words he would use in con- 
versation with me. I afterwards met with him, and 
your description corresponded with his appearance, and 
he used the exact words you said. My sister was a wit- 
ness to this. Many other incidents I could relate had I 
the time." 

In the year 1850, A Mrs. T. came to her, suffering with 
what was decided by the physicians to be consumption 
in its last stages. She had been very low for some 
time, and in very ill-health for several years, and for a 
long time had been considered incurable. Her lungs 
were so weak that she could scarcely speak a loud word, 
and they were obliged to keep cloths wet in camphor, 
placed upon her face around her mouth, so that she could 
breathe freely. The case looked like a hopeless one, but 
Mrs. Chase's impressions bade her try it, for she could 
be cured. 

As soon as she sat down by the patient, she immedi- 
ately came in sympathy with her feelings. She saw at 
once that the disease was by no means confined to tho 
lungs, though these were badly aifected* The whole 
system was suffering under a complication of diseases 
and among the most prominent were weaknesses pecul- 
iar to her own sex. She immediately without forethought 
became impressed what course to pursue. First, to give 
her a syrup — " The Female Friend"— and the " Stomach 
Powders," beside the "Asthmatic Powders/' In a few 
weeks a reUef was effected. She came to her often — 
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Once in every few weeks, and each time a little change 
was required in her medicines, while diet and bathing 
were strictly prescribed. 

For three or four years she was under her care, gain- 
ing slowly but surely, occasionally coming to her for a 
new syrup, which seemed to be food and life to her body. 
At the end of this time she was quite a healthy woman, 
and has steadily gained in strength, till now we presume 
she is able to do as much work as any woman in tha 
county of Madison. 

The same year, Mr. H. Powers, of Morrisville, came to 
consult her. His was a case which had baffled the skill 
of prominent physicians of the country, and of New 
York City. One of his limbs was a considerably paral- 
yzed, and he had not walked in over a year without a 
crutch. No physician had told him what caused it to be 
paralyzed. Her impressions came that it was the result 
of kidney affections, and on inquiry as to other symp- 
toms, found it to be correct. She ordered a plaster six 
inches long and three wide to be spread of the "strength- 
ening plaster," and be placed over the small of the back. 
She corrected the condition of the stomach by giving 
him an emetic, and afterwards gave him the "Diuretic 
Syrup," and " P. Child's Oriental Pills," as correctors of 
the digestion. To remove the palsy from the limb, she 
ordered cloths to be wrung out of hot water and laid 
upon his back and limb, often changed every night, till 
the disease began to lessen, and her " Liniment " to be 
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rubbed on thoroughly and often. The plaster to be oft- 
en taken off, and the sweat beneath it rubbed off, and to 
have it occasionally renewed. Bathing of the whole 
body occasionally in water with a little salt added, being 
careful to have a moderate temperature of the room at 
the time. This treatment so far removed the disease in 
two months, that he was able to walk without a crutch, 
and in six months from the time she first undertook the 
case, he was quite well. 

In the same village, a child had taken a dose of " cor- 
rosive sublimate," supposing it to be camphor, and Mrs. 
Chase was sent for in haste by the affrighted family, 
with this summons, — ** hasten, for Willie has taken poison 
and is dying." With that instinctive promptitude which 
characterized her in such cases, she laid her hand upon 
her "Preparation of Lobelia," and hastened to the child. 
A portion of the preparation was quickly given, and in 
a few moments free vomiting was produced, and the 
poison ejected. His stomach and the passage to it, were 
badly injured by the poison, but the use of a tea made 
of the "Lilly Syrup," (by adding warm water to it to 
weaken it) restored it to its natural condition in a few 
days, and in less than a week he was at work in the mill. 

Another case w^here her Clairvoyant powers became 
the aid of a remarkable cure of a case of Liver Com- 
plaint of long standing, which was at times very acute. 
She had never seen the patient, and, previous to the ex- 
amination, knew not a word of the disease. A lock of 
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his hair was sent to her (a practice which lately is fre- 
quently resorted to by those who are unable to come,) 
and upon* taking it in her hand, she seemed to come into 
sympathy with the feelings of the patient's feelings. — 
She described the disease and the location of every pain 
as accurately as though she had been told, and at the 
same time gave the prescription. It was this : — 

" Give the * Liver Pills,'-one at morning, one at noon, 
and one at night, till they purge freely ; then at the 
same time, bruise green smart-weed and lobelia, sprinkle 
these with ginger and lay over the location of the pain. 
This is only to be done at times when there are acute 
symptoms. After the patient has recovered enough to 
be off the bed, give the * Tonic Bitters.' " 

He was entirely cured by this treatment, before she 
ever saw him. This was a Mr. D. Parker, of Truxton, 
Cortland County. 

Another : A gentleman in McDonough, Chenango Co., 
sent a lock of hair by mail, requesting a prescription. — 
Without knowing anything of the condition of the pa- 
tient (she can get clearer impressions without any pre- 
vious knowledge of the case,) she proceeded to the ex- 
amination. She saw from the impression she received 
of the form of his head, that the mental faculties were 
predomimant, with an active motive temperament.— 
There was not suflBicient vitality to carry forth all his 
plans in a healthy action. ' That he was placed in cir- 
cumstances that required great activity of mind and 
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physical force. That he had labored incessantly with 
too little sleep, and the excitement had produced a pain- 
ful condition of the nerves, which had nearly ruined 
them. That one arm and shoulder was painful, caused 
by the disease of the nerves. 

Prescription : Bathe the feet in water as warm as can 
be borne, and take some hot mint tea. Bathe the arm 
to the neck in the " Liniment," (which she sent him.) — 
Then pack the arm in cloths wrung out of hot water a 
short time ; then fold it in dry cloths, and one wrung out 
of cold water wrapped around the outside. She then 
directed him to have a syrup made, which will be found 
in the appendix under the head of " A Syrup for the 
Nerves, No. 1st." His feet to be bathed, and arm to be 
packed, as described, occasionally while taking the syrup. 

She afterwards ascertained that previous to having 
been taken ill, he had labored night and day with very 
little sleep, for a fortnight, and in constant excitement, 
pot so much for the love of money as to save what he 
did have. When this excitement ceased, his nerves be- 
came nearly paralyzed. One shoulder and arm were 
very painful, the disturbance commencing in the end ot 
one finger. He supposed there must be a sliver in or 
near the root of the nail. It became so painful that the 
physician took the end of the finger oflF, but could see 
no cause for the pain. Still it continued to pain him 
even worse than before, when his finger was amputated 
nbove the second joint, but no relief was afforded yet. 
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His physician then advised him to have the whole finger 
taken oif, to which he would not consent. He was then 
advised by a Mr. Upland and others in that region, w^ho 
bad been cured by these Clairvoyant prescriptions, to 
send for Mrs. Chase, which he did, and the result of her 
prescriptions was that he was helped immediately. 

Another case : An old gentleman in Brookfield, Mad* 
ison County, who had been under the care of Allopathic 
physicians about a year, and they had given him up as a 
hopeless case. As a last resort he sent to Mrs. Chase 
for a prescription. She decided his complaint to be 
rather a complication of nervous diseases, resulting from 
diseases of the liver and kidneys. She ordered him to 
be bathed in salt and high-wines every day. The 
" strengthening plaster " to be spread upon thick cloth, 
and laid across the back near where the hips join on, or 
as usually expressed, " the small of the back." She or- 
dered a syrup to be made for him, which will be found 
under the head of " No. 2, Syrup for nerves," in the ap- 
pendix. He soon recovered good health. 

Perhaps it will suffice to occupy no more space in ad- 
ding to these cases ot remarkable cures, for the reader 
will readily see by those described, the great benefit re- 
sulting from Clairvoyance. 

This power is not confined to the medical practice by 
^ny means, though she considers it her duty to employ 
it chiefly there, for in hundreds of cases we dare pre* 
suiae, in examinations of l^e head, or for disease^ she 
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has been enabled to see the whole history of the subject's 
from birth upward, detailing with remarkable correct- 
ness incidents, describing persons, places and scenes, to 
the astonishment of all. These impressions do not seem 
to be altogether the result of psychologic or sympathet- 
ic influence, for she as often described incidents that 
were forgotten by the subject, or were never known, and 
has found afterwards, in the first by memory, and in the 
second by inquiry, that she was correct. She has as oft- 
en described circumstances which had never occurred, 
but would in the future, and the future has proved them 
to be as she predicted. These are the same impressions 
which characterized her in earlier life. 

In summing up the character which we have been re- 
viewing, we behold three great results, toward which 
every object of much importance in her life seemed to 
bend. 

The first and greatest, — the Medical practice, which 
seemed to have been her " forte " from childhood ; and 
all through youth and maturity, every important event 
seemed tending to its development. 

Second,: — the development of Clairvoyance— the re- 
sult of the patient exercise of Faith, Hope and Charity, 
the essence of religion — with a purity of heart and pur- 
pose seldom equalled. 

Third, — ^the practice of Phrenology, being the result 
of the desire, and a soul to work in all the great reforms 
which t;levate and free the fettered soul of mankind. 
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The youth and middle life has been as it were one 
great school, fitting her to become an assistant, guide and 
teacher, to suffering humanity. 

These are the fruits which grew on the tree of obedi- 
ence — obedience to the deeper and higher of the interior 

promptings of nature. 
'l3 
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"The vegetable kingdcm is the great source from 
which all animal life derives its maintenance in health, 
and for the most part its medicine in disease. 

"All vegetable matter is composed of a very few ele- 
mentary substances, — Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen and 
Nitrogen constituting nineteen-twentieths of all the in- 
numerable varieties of the vegetable world. These pri- 
mary principles enter into a great variety of definite 
combinations, which form distinct organized substances. 
These, although composed of the same primary elements, 
yet in consequence ot the different proportions of them 
and the different arrangement of their particles, possess 
properties altogether peculiar and different from each 

other." 

Therefore when the human system, which is also com- 
posed of these elements, is deranged by a preponder- 
ance of one or the other of them, and, as in such a case 
it must be, a lack of another or others, the natural rem- 
edy can easily be found in those substances of the vege- 
table kingdom, which contain the most of the element 
which the system lacks^ and by thus restoring the equi- 
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librium of these vital elements, harmony or hedth is re- 
gained. 

The list of receipts here added, have been compound- 
ed with these principles in view, and many years of Mrs. 
Chase's experience in their use, have proved their in- 
comparable value. Many of them are by no means new, 
yet they are none the less useful for their age. There 
are many also, that she first discovered and prescribed 
while in the Clairvoyant condition^ and subsequent trials 
of their use have proved them to be invaluable in many 
other cases. And many of them are compounds, which 
she composed while in a normal c(Midition, by the guid- 
ance of her own reason. 

These receipts do not form a tenth part of the whole 
catalogue from which she prescribes, for she is not re^ 
stricted in her remedies by anything but the bounds of 
nature. 

But these are remedies which, it will be easily found, 
are within the reach of all, and for that purpose they are 
placed here. 



CATAPLASMS. 

Cataplasms or poultices, are substances intended for 
local application ; they are always moist, and of a consist- 
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ence not to adhere firmly to the skin, nor to spreadtovet 
the parts adjacent to their application. They are of va- 
rious kinds ; some are discutient ; others favor suppura- 
tion ; some again are refrigerant, and others stimulating, 
and some emollient. They are usually applied tepid 
or just warm, and should not be allowed to dry previous 
to being removed. 



CHARCOAL POULTICE. 



Preparation. — Macerate bread two ounces, with water 
ten fluid ounces, (a fluid ounce is about four table-spoons- 
ful) for a short time near the fire ; then gradually add 
and mix with it powdered flax-seed ten drachms, stirring 
60 as to make a soft cataplasm. With this mix powdered 
charcoal two drachms, and wh^n spread for application, 
sprinkle one drachm of charcoal on the surface of the 
poultice. 



PROPERTIES AND USES. 



As recently prepared, charcoal absorbs the principles 
on which the offensive odor of putrid animal matter de- 
pends, and tbor^fore is discutient in its nature. This 
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cataplasm will be found an excellent application f^r foul 
and gangrenous ulcers, correcting their fetor and im- 

proving their condition; It should be renewed two or 

» 

three times in every tw6nty-four hourp. 



YEAST CATAPLASM. 

Preparation. — ^To one pint of tepid milk, add yeast 
four fluid ounces, and fine slippery elm bark a sufficient 
quantity to form a poultice of the proper consistency. 



PROPERTIES AXD USES. 



This is a valuable antiseptic application. It will be 
found especially serviceable in gangrenous ulcerations, 
tho fetor of which it corrects, while it hastens the sup- 
puration of the slough. 



LOBELIA CATAPLASM. 



Preparation. — To equal parts (by weight if conven- 
ient) of powdered Lobelia and fine powdered slippery 
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elm bark, add a sufficient quantity of weak ley, warm, to 
form a cataplasm. 



PROPERTIES AND USES. 

It possesses some discutient properties, and forms an 
excellent application for felons, white swellings, wounds, 
fistula, inflammation of the breast and other parts, stings 
of insects, erysipelatious inflammations, and painful 
swellings and ulcerations. It should be frequently re- 
newed. 



CRANBERRY CATAPLASM. 



Preparation. — Take any quantity of ripe cranberries 
and bruise them to the consistency of a cataplasm. 



properties and uses. 



It possesses refrigerent properties. Apply it around 
the throat in swelling of the glands of the throat, as in 
iquinsy, or scarletina, and other diseases, it being very 
prompt in its action, and will relieve in a few hours. It 
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has been likewise reputed useful in cancerous ulcerations, 
erysipelatious inflammations, and gouty rheumatism. 



ELM CATAPLASM. 



Prepabation. — Take of powdered slippery elm bark 
ft sufficient quantity. Stir it in hot water, or milk and, 
water, to the consistency of a poultice. 



PROPERTIES AND USES. 

It is of an emollient nature. This cataplasm is of al^ 
most universal application, and is superior in many re- 
spects to every othei, as an application for painful swell- 
ings, inflammations, ulcerations produced hy caustics, to 
facilitate the suppuration of the slough, and for various 
other purposes it stands, and justly too, in high rep \kt^ 
among Eclectic physicians. 



CHICKWEED POULTICE. 

Pbeparatiox. — ^Bruise the weed, and simmer in a littl« 
ft wee t cream. 
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USE, 

An exooUent cataplasm for inflammation of tli% 
eyes. 



PLASTERS. 



Plasters are substances composed mainly of gums, 
which are strengthening, though properties may be added 
which will change their nature much. They are of local 
application,, and adhere firmly to the skin. 



STRENGTHENING PLASTER. 



Melt a handful of resin in a half pint of turpentine. — 
Add golden seal, bayberry bark, white root, powdered, 
about a teaspoonful of each, and about a half tea-spoon- 
ful of lobelia powdered. Stir this while warm, till all ia 
well mixed, and then drop a little in a basin of cold wa- 
ter to test its hardness. If it is too soft add more resin, 
if too hard add more Venice turpentine. To be spread 
on soft leather, or if not at hand, coarse thick cloth will 
do. 
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USE. 

To be used in lameness of the back, side or be- 
tween the shoulders. Excellent for strengthening strained 
muscles in any place. A long strip of this spread has 
cured weakened sinews, by winding it firmly around the 
place w^here the weakened sinew is, say the wrist, and 
tightening it daily as tight as can be borne. 

Slightly irritating or stimulating plasters can be made 
fiirailar to the above, with this difference : add more lo- 
belia a tea-spoonful or two, a tea-spoon half full of cay- 
enne, and a small piece of gum myrrh. 

To be used when there is inflammation inwardly, be- 
neath the spot Tvhere it is placed, whether on the back, 
over the lungs, or between the shoulders. 



EOGEE'S STICKING SALVE. 



Preparation.— Resin ounces, beeswax ounces, 
mutton tallow ounces ; melt and stir together. If 
too soft add more resin ; if too hard and brittle add more 
tallow. 



USE. 

Good as a plaster for the back, and to be placed on 
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the soles of the feet when they are subject to coldness, 
or when the blood presses to the head. But it is chiefly 
used to cover wounds or bruised and mangled sores from 
the air. 



FOMENTATIONS, 



These are local applications, in the form of boiled or " 
steeped herbs of a stimulating nature. Such are hops, 
tanzy, smart-weed, and many others. They are usually 
steeped and put in bags to be applied, though hops are 
generally best when steeped in vinegar. 



USE. 

Necessary for internal and acute inflammation, as of 
the bowels and pelvic viscera, stomach, &c. Should be 
applied very warm, and changed often. Poultices are 
very good as fomentations, especially in inflammation of 
the bowels ; a large and tffiick one to be made of catnip, 
hops or smart-weed, with a little ginger or mustard, and 
placed over the whole abdomen. Cloths wrung out of 
hot water (flannel is best) answer' very well in the place 
of fomentations. 
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LINIMENTS AND WASHES. 



These are of local application, also, but a liquid, which 
requires to be rubbed on and bathed into the surface of 
the skin. 



MRS. CHASE'S LINIMENT. 



l'REPARXTl0S.-*One ounce origanum oil, one ounce oil 
ijf Amber, one ounce oil of golden rod, one ounce spirita 
«f camphor, one ounce spirits of turpentine, four ounces 
ulive oil, four ounces alcohol, two ounces best spirits of 
Uartshorn. 



It cannot be equaled aa a liniment for lameness of the 
,ac\c. I'ninfB. nr niuaclas. For rhcumatigm, gout, chapped 
B, headache, toothache, earache — will 
ors that ar^ forming, and biles, and if 
ho quinsy. For ague in the face and 
ions from nettles or other weeds, and the 
Good for all internal inflammation, as a 
To be thoroughly rubbed in. 
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COMP.OUND LOBELIA LOTION. 



Preparation-. — ^Bayberry bark, lobelia leaves and seeds, 
yellow dock root, each in powder, two drachms, rinegar 
one pint. Mix all together and allow them to digest for 
seven days, then strain. 

USE. 

This forms an excellent wash for several species of 
cutaneous diseases, also erysipelas, and erysipelatious in- 
flammations. It is frequently prepared with spirits in^ 
stead of vinegar, especially where more active stimula^ 
tion is desired. In erysipelas, half a pint of the satura-' 
ted solution of muriate of ammonia, may be added to the 
above, with decided advantage. 



TINCTURE OF LOBELIA, 



Preparation. — Fill a jug with the bruised weed of Ic^ 
belia, and pour on fourth proof spirits. Let this digest 
a week. 



USE. 

Good for sprains and strains of the muscles and sinews^ 
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Avbere there is mnch swelling. A good wash for 
poisons. 

y. B.— AD tinctures are made by digesting the pnb- 
stance you wish for a tincture, in spirits or vinegar. 



EYE WASH. 

Preparation. — Take the whites of eight eggs, and two* 
rjoarts of rain water, half an ounce of sugar of lead, and 
half an ounce of white vitriol. Add all these ingredi- 
ents to the water, put into a new tin vessel and cover, 
and set near the fire for a week. 



USE. _. f 



An excellent wash for weak eves, and inflammation of 
the eyes. However we will add that diseases of the eye 
as well a« many other local diseases; recfuite constitution- 
al treatment. 

' ;tooth waI'h. 

Preparation. — One ounce of gum camphor, one ounce 
of gum guac, one ounce oTpowdered orris root, and half 
a pint of best Krdrfay. •-©igest a week. — Davis. 
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USE. 

The teeth and gums to be thoroughly washed and 
cleansed with this preparation, and it will prevent all de- 
cay, and will arrest it if commenced, and speedily re- 
store diseased gums to their places. Should be used 
once a day. 



EMETICS. 



These are substances in the form of drinks, taken to 

produce vomiting. This is an indispensable accompani- 
ment to the Botanic practice, but the Eclectics, some of 

them do not use it much, except in cases of poison. 



PREPARATION OF LOBELIA. 



Lobelia leaves and seeds one tea-spoonful, blood root 
one half tea-spoonful, nerve root one half tea-spoonful, 
bayberry bark one half tea-spoonful. To half a tea-cup- 
ful of warm peppermint-water, add a tea-spoonful of 
these mixed powdered roots and herbs. 

Dose. — A tea-spoonful once in five minutes, till vomit- 
14 
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in«r is proJuced. Warm mint tciis sIiouUl be fret'ly dnink 
iliiri'ip: the tinir*. aii<I the lot t imineri>eJ in warm water- 

Tl.is prey »y rat ion ivrakcii'-d — ^say a pint of warm water 
to ;i tru-spfjoTind of llic powder — forms a very nsefiil iu- 
jot-tioii, iiiid lia^ been ii<ed l»v Mr&. Chase in cases of fits 
wlien I lie ])atieiit wa< nnalde to swallow, and immediately 
p^lnrcd thein. A very little of the preparation wa*» 
r«M*ei_*d int » the inouth of a v/oman in a severe fit and 
' he v.a- inimrtliutvlv re>tnred to coRsciom^nes^!*. 



ACJXA CALSIS, OR LIME WATER. 



rr.FPAUATiox. — *' Add four ounces of unslucked lime to 
one gallon of soft water. Stir it up well, and then set it 
:i>id(! for three or four hours. Then pour off the clear 
liciuid wvA bottle for u«e. 



rUOPERTIES AND USES. 



•r/mie water is rmti-acid, tonic and astringent. It has 
hcen recommended in epilepsy, palpitation of the heart, 
and spasmodic strictures generally accompanied with 
acidity of the stomach, and disordered digestion. \t i» 
likewise beneficial in chronic dysentery, and diabetes, 
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especially when given in combination with a decoction of 
white oak bark.'' 



PILLS. 

Those are substances formed in a solid combination 
which is soluble in the stomach, designed to cleanse im- 
purities from the body, and enhance the operations of 
the digestive apparatus. 



LIVER PILLS. 

PftEFARATioy. — Take of powdered mandrake root, lo- 
belia, English valerian or nerve root, white root, liver- 
wort, smellage, and myrrh, equal parts. Simmer the 
gUQi myrrh in sweet wine, till it is decomposed, and add 
the powders. Roll them into pills. There should be 
only enough sweet wine to make them of the consistency 
convenient for forming the pills. After the pills are 
formed, roll tltem in pulverized sugar. 



USE. 

These are efficacioas in liver affections and , pleurisy, 
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besides being an excellent pill for the digestion in gen- 
eral. Dose, one at morning, one at noon, and one at 
night. 



PILLS. 



Pbeparation. — ^Take one part lobelia, one part cayenne, 
two parts mandrake finely powdered and sifted. Mix 
and roll in a little sweet wine, or other moist substance. 



USE. 



A quick and efficacious cathartic, if taken in doses of 
two or three at a time. In severe constipation, four or 
five are required. 



CHOLERA PILLS. 



Preparation. — ^Valerien, prickly-ash bark, high cran- 
berry bark, a ^tea-spoonful each, powdered. Two tea- 
spoonsful of camphor, and one tea-spoonful of cayenne 
pepper. Roll these into pills with any moist substance. 



I 
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USE. 

These have cured many cases of cholera, with the aid 
of warming applications to the surface of the body, bath- 
ing the feet in hot water, and exercising friction to the 
body in the cold stages. 

Dose. — One each hour till relieved. If the patient 
cannot swallow them, dissolve them in a little pepper- 
mint water, or in extreme cases dissolve them in warm 
water and use in an injection* 



PILLS FOE JAUNDICE 



Preparation. — ^Take of powdered blood-root^ golden 
seal, bayberry bark, one half tea-spoonful each. Extract 
of dandelion one half tea-spoonful, and as much man- 
drake root as can be held on the point of a knife. Put 
the ingredients in the oil of spearmint. Mix them witli 
flour and roll into small pills and coat with sugar. 



USE. 



Recommended for jaundice and liver complaints. Dose 
two pills three times a day, or often enough to produce 
a little sickness at the stomach. 
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CELENDINE OIL. 



Prepabatiok. — Celendine and holy thistle, a Landftd 
each. Simmer in sweet cream till iibecomes^an oil, then 
press it out. 



rsE. 



A valuable remedy for piles, to be used in connection 
with restorative syrups. To be applied as an ointment. 



POWDERS- 



These are combinations of substances, pulverized roots^ 
herbs, gums, &c. They are of internal use, designed to 
pupply the want of some one or other of the principles 
dcHcieut in the system. 



STOMACH POWDER 



Pkeparation. — Take golden seal, bayberry bark, whxto 
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root, and skull cap, each pulverized and of cqiuil i)iirts. 
Mix thoroughly. 



USK. 

Cannot be equaled in a weak and nervous condition of 
the stomach, and where there is inward fever. 
\ Dose. — One-fourth of a tea-spoonful with half a tea- 
cupful of boiling water poured on, and sweetened if the 
patient likes, or can be taken in su'gar or sour preserv(.'s, 
to the taste. 



FEVER POWDER. 



PuEPARATlox. — Take equal parts lobeliii, fever roof, 
pleurisy root, and blue violet, pulverized, with a triliw of 



cayenne. 



USE. 



It is an indispensable article to assist in breaking up 
fevers. 
Dose. — One-fourth drachm in boiling water, or any con- 
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venient substance ; though boiling water is the best to 
be given in breaking up fevers, in connection with other 
means for producing a sweat, such as bathing the feet in 
hot water, &c., once in every few hours. 

X. B. — A fluid drachm is nearly a tea-spoonful. 



ASTHMATIC POWDER. 



Prepakation. — Skunk cabbage, gum myrrh, bayberry 
bark, equal parts, with a triffe of cayenne and lobelia. — * 
Mix with honey. 



USE. 

Very necessary in cases of the asthma, and in diseases 
of the throat and bronchial tubes. 

Dose. — A tea-spoonful of this mixture when there is 
hoarseness or stricture, once in an hour till relief is pro- 
cured. Resort to the warm foot bath in extreme cases. 



ANTI-ACID POWDER. 



Preparation. — One ounce of golden seal, one ounce of 
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bayberry bark, one ounce of white root, one-half ounce 
senna, one ounce of super-carbonate of soda, all pulver- 
ized, ono-half ounce of camphor. Mix and bottle. 



USE. 



A valuable powder for dyspepsia, to be taken after 
meals. For canker in the stomach, add half an ounce of 
powdered pond-lily root. 

DosB.' — One-fourth of a tea-spoonful of the powder in 
any convenient substance. For slime in the stomach, 
add a little cayenne. 



SYRUPS. 



These are substances for internal use in a liquid form 
possessing the constituents for supplying the loss by dis* 
ease of one or more of the elements. They become 
food to the part of the system which requires them. — 
They are not, strictly speaking, a medicine, but a nour- 
ishment ; for to restore harmony in the system, that sub* 
stance which most resembles the natural food of the body 
if it possess the ingredients tliat are wanting, is the most 
harmless and efficacious remedy. It is better to take no 
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medicine but diet, than receive into the body those sub- 
stances so foreign to its nature as minerals ; and it is con- 
tended bj many, that diet is the only sure remedy for 
most diseases. If people would patiently and perseve- 
ringly practice it, they would f3nd much truth in the 
idea. 



ASTRINGENT SYRUP. 



Preparation. — ^Take one handful of blackberry brier 
root, one handful of buckVhorn brake root, one handful 
of scabious, one table-spoonful of allspice, and one of 
ginger. Steep in a gallon of soft water, simmer down to 
one quart, add one tea-cupful of loaf sugar, and two gills 
of good rum. 



USE. 



Cannot be excelled for female weaknesses, such as 
*' Leuchorrea," and " Prolapsus Uteri." 

Dose. — One table-spoonful three times a day. Bathing 
the back in salt water should go in connection with this 
ayrup ; and if there is much lameness there, apply 
" strengthening plaster." 
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STRENGTHENING SYRUP. 

Preparation. — One ounce of boxwood bark, one ounce 
of the bark of blackberry brier root, one^ ounce of flea- 
bone, and one ounce of nerve root. Steep in a gallon of 
soft water, simmer down to one quart, add a tea-cupful 
of loaf sugar and one -half pint of good rum. 



USE. 



Excellent in all cases of debility, where there is much 
weakness. Very beneficial to restore those who havd 
suffered "abortion." 

Dose. — One table-spoonful three times a day. 



THE FEMALE FRIEND. 



Preparation. — One ounce of spikenard, one ounce of 
comfrey, one ounce of buckshorn brake, one ounce of cv- 
ans root, one ounce of blue violet root, one ounce of 
nerve root, and ont? ounce of black cherry bark. Steep 
in one gallon of soft water down to one and one-half 
quarts. Add one pound of loaf sugar, and one pint of 
Jamaica rum. 
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USE. 

The best syrup for all female complaints arising from 
weakness. Has cured many when all other means failed. 

Dose. — One table-spoonfal three times a day. 

N. B. — All these should be taken before eating, as 
fitould nearly all medicines, unless specified otherwise. 



MOTHER'S RELIEF. 



Preparation. — ^One-berry vines, witch hopple bark, 
and Devil's bit, equal parts, and steep. Add sugar to 
fiuit the taste, with a little spirits. 



USE, 



An excellent syrup for mothers. To be taken in tea- 
spoonful doses, if quite strong, four times a day, for a 
month previous to confinement. Slippery elm water 
should be used as a constant drink during the time. — 
This is especially adapted to the case of weakly females, 
who suffer for the want of the necessary strength to un- 
dergo what nature requires of them. 
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MOTHER'S CORDIAL. 

Preparation.— Partridge berry vines one pound, Dev- 
il's bit root, high cranberry bark, blue cohosh root, each 
four ounces. Grind and mix these articles together, and 
place the whole in a convenient vessel with a tight cover. 
Cover this with one quart of fourth proof brandy. Let 
this stand three days, then press out the tincture. Add 
hot water to it till the liquid appears tasteless. Add 
also, two pounds of refined sugar. Keep it near a fire 
till it evaporates to five pints. Then add one quart of 
brandy, and half a vial of the " Shaker Fluid" — Nervine 
— which will be about one-half an ounce. Flavor with 
sassafras. 



USE. 

This cordial is " Uterine Tonic," and Anti-Spasmodic* 
It may be used in all cases where the internal reproduct- 
ive organs are deranged, and especially by those who 
are contemplating maternity, during the last stages for a 
few weeks, as it imparts an energy and strength to the 
uterine nervous system, for which those of a delicate 
organization are painfully suflfering. 

Dose. — A tea-spoonful occasionaly. 
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DIURETIC SYRUP FOR FEMALES 



Preparation. — Queen of the meadow, strawberry 
leaves and vines, spikenard root, comfrey root, a hand- 
ful each. A small quantity of gravel plant and golden 
8eal, and a very little cayenne. Steep in four quarts of 
water down to one. Strain and sweeten with a pound of 
honey. Add nearly a pint of gin. 



USE. 

A necessary syrup in cases of the dropsy, and assists 
much in removing obstructions .to which females are lia- 
ble. In bad cases of dropsy, a constant drink of clivers, 
Btarbright, or slippery elm, should be used in conjunc- 
tion with the syrup. 

Dose. — A table-spoonful three times a day. 



DIURETIC SYRUP. 



Preparation.— Equal parts gravel plant, star ilowcr, 
queen of the meadow, spikenard, and wild strawbcl'ry 
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vines and leaves. Steep in a gallon of water down to a 
quart, add one pound of honey and one pint of gin. 



USB. 



Excellent in all cases of dropsy, or kidney affections, 
or gravel. 

Dose. — A tea-spoonful five times a day. 



SYEUP FOR ST. VITUS^ DANCE. 



Preparation.— Take English valerien, skull cap, plea- 
risy root, golden seal, and boxwood bark, two ounces 
each, golden rod one ounce, senna one ounce. Steep in 
two gallons of water down to one quart ; add loaf sugar 
to suit the taste, and one-half pint of fourth proof Jamai- 
ca rum. 



USE. 



It will cure St. Vitus* Datice, as it has been proved. 
Dose. — Tcblc-spoonful three times a day. 
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SYRUP FOR NERVES, NO. 1 



Preparation. — ^Prickly ash, golden seal, high cranber- 
ry bark, skull cap, valerien, and senna, each one ounce. 
Steep in one gallon of water down to one quart. Add 
one^half pint of Jamaica rum, and one pound of loaf 



sugar. 



USE. 



Removes inflammation from the nerves, and prevents 
paralysis. 

Dose. — Table-spoonful three times a day. 



SYRUP FOR NERVES, NO. 2. 



Preparation. — Skull cap, valerien, princes pine, prick- 
ly ash, gravel plant, prince of the meadow, each one 
ounce, and a tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper. Steep in 
a gallon of soft water down to a quart, add half a pint 
of gin and a pound of honey. 
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USE< 

Kxcelleut for nervousness accotttpaiiied with diseases 
^f the kidney and dropsical complaints or gravel, or in- 
flammation of the bladder. 

DoBBi — Table-spoonftil four titties a day» 



SlTRtJP IfOR SCROFULA. 



I 



tli£;PARATi0N;^^Prilice8 t)inej biirddck root, yellow 
dock root^ one ounce each< Steep in one gallon, of "Water 
down to one p^int^ Strain; add one tea^^^uj^ful of loaf 
sugar, and whisky sufficient to keep it* 



USE. 



To cleanse the blood and regulate the syvtem. 
Dose. — ^Table-spoonful three times a day. 



PURIFYING SYRUP. 



Preparation. — Tag alder, sarsaparilla, dogwood, black 
15 
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or striped maple, each a handful. Sleep in a gallon of 
water down to one pint, add two gills of good rum and 
sweeten with loaf sugar to suit the taste« 



VBt* 



Excellent for all scrofulous diseases i a thorough puri- 
fier. 

Dose. — A table-spoonful three timefs a day. 

N. B.^^All roots whose quantities are named, are sup- 
posed to be the dry roots. When green roots are used, 
the quantity should be greater than named, as drying de- 
creases the quantity and increases the strength/ 



COUGH SYRUP. 



Peeparation. — ^Steep tamarack bark, and pour off the 
liquid, and while warm add enough loaf sugar to make it 
thick. Then add two or four spoonsful (as the quantity 
requires) of good rum. 

Useful in severe coughs to loosen. Dose, a tea-spoon- 
ful as often as the case requires. 
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PULMONARY BALSAM. 



Preparation.' — Take of the roots of spikenard, elecam- 
pane, comfrey, and bloodroot 5 the leaves and flowers of 
hoarhound, and the bark of wild cherrjr, each.pne ounc^. 
Grind and mix these ingredients, and place them in a 
convenient vessel.. Cover them with alcohpl forty-six 
per cent., and let it digest three days. Strain oflF tho 
liquid, and add two pounds of good sugar, with one yi^i 
of water^ 



•USE. 



Recommended ,as an invaluable medicine for consump- 
tion, having cured some cases that were supposed- incur- 
able. Is designed particularly for the lungs and cannpt 
fail to be beneficial. 

Dos£. — One fluid drachm three tigaes a day. 



LILY SYRUP 



Preparation. — ^Procure the large yellow pond lily root 

m 

pare and slice thin. Tiike a new tin pail and place a lay 
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er of these roots 6li<^ed/jn the bottom, and lay on a coat 
of loaf sugar. Proceed with alternate layers of root 
Apd 8i)gar till the pail is full, and cover. Place in a ket- 
tle of boiling water, and continue to boil the water twen- 
ty-four hours, or till the roots become soft. Then pres9 

0>it the juice and bottle^ 



TTSK. 



An invaluable remedy for all canker of the mouth, 
stomach, bowels, or any internal cankerous diseases. — ^ 
One of the best remedies used in canker-rash, to be used 
in connection with a tea, made of equal parts of senna 
and peppermint. It has often cured the severest cases 
of suiqmer complaint,^ in connection with buckshorn 
brake and evans root tea, and warming drinks of pulver- 
ized myrrh and cayenne. Other cases that required 
more active treatment required other remedies in con* 
neotion with this syrup. 

P08|5.-^A tea^spoonftil as often as required. 



SYBUP FOR DYSENTERY. 



Prrpauation,- Take shepherd's purse, buckshorn brake 
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root, and red raspberry leaves. Steep in tv»'o quarts ot 
water down to one pint, add a gill of brandy, and. sweet- 
en with a tea^cupful of loaf sugar. 

Dose — A tea-spoonful every hour, or as the case re» 
quires, and in cases wliere it is neieded, give castor oil 
once in two or three days^ ^nd the lily syrup several 
tiines a day. 



TONIC BITTEBS, 



Preparation. — One ounce of golden seal, one ounce 
of white root, one ounce bayberry bark, one ounce of 
spikenard, one ounce of camomile, one ounce of white 
poplar bark, one ounce of black cherry bark, and one 
ounce of senna, all pulverized. Pour on these one quart 
of boiling water, and one quart of good rum, and one* 
half pound of loaf sugar, or more if desired. For a nerv* 
ous person, one ounce of English valerien should be added. 



USE. 



Superior as a tonic in all debilitated conditions of the 
AVstem, especially for the liver complaint, when the pa- 
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tient is convalescent. Excellent for those who have too 
little vital heat, and a good regulator for the bowels. 

Dose. — ^For adults a table-spoonful three times, a day 
before meals. No other stimulating drink should be 
used while taking this. For a child a tea-spoonful dose. 
It need not be taken continually. 



I 



SYNOPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY; . 



AJa XHB 



Hffiulo^iral Jlrbrlojmnits, 

V04SKSKB WRn 

THE CHARACTER AND TALENTS OF 



AS GIVEN BT 



trm KsrauDTOiB to thosb paqkb or **piaKDroi.ooT pbotkd, niuvrsATrnD^ amb 

▲TPUXD," Xir WHICH WILL BS FOUND ▲ 1ULL AKD OOBBXOT DBLOrXA- 
TIOK OF THX nrrXLLXOTUAL AHD SIO&A.L OHABAOTBft AND MANI- 
FSBTATIONS OF XHK ▲BOYX-NAXXD DTDIYIDUAIm • 

BY O. S. FOWLER, A. B, 

EXPLANATION. 

Thx ob)eot of this Synopsid is to record the phrenologlcftl charaeter of ftppHi»nti 
for ezamfoation. Accordingly, it describes each of the faculties in seven diifereni 
degrees of development; namely, Ykbt small, Small, Modbratb, Avikage, Full, 
Labgb. and Ybby Larob. The examiner will therefore place a dash with a pen oi 
pencil in the margin opposite to "Average,'^ '* Large," " Bmall,^* etc^ according to tbs 
relative size of the faculty in the head examined. The sign -f- will be affixed when- 
ever the organ is somewhat larger than the dash indicates. 

To know what organs require to be cultivated, and what to be restrained, is most 
important This will be Indicated by curving the dash xtpwabd whenever the faculty 
is too small, and reauires cultivation, and downward whenever it requires regalati(», 
restraint, or right airection. 

At the end of each description, reference is made to those pages of "Fowler^s Pliro> 
Aology" which contain a more complete description of these racnities, and especial]|y 
of th«lr camMnaikmSy without which no correct estimate of charaetar can bs formod. 
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Pbbbholoot— Pointo out tiUNie onntAionn and relat cms vuteh eiwi 
between the ecnditions and dcvelopeatenit of the brain, and ike numi- 
futationa of the mini), discovering each from an observation of the other 
Its (me distinctive characteristic doctrine is, that each class of the mentaa 
functions is manifested by means of n given portion of the brain, called an 
organ, the site of which is the measure of the power of function. Thuf 
the benevolent feeling is manifested and indicated by means of brain in tht 
frontal part of the top of the head, (tee cuts) and in proportion to the 
developementof brain here, wiU be ones spontaneous flow of kind, obliging 
fseling; and so of every other quality of mind. 

L The BRAIN is the organ of tfie mind, or the fhtsical instrumBVI 
9f thought and feeling, 

IL The mind eonsisit of a plurality of independent facuU.ie$ m 
powers, each of which exercises a disiind class of functions. 

First* A plurality of mental powers would allow much greater Tarie^ 
and perfection of the mental operations than could be attained by the mindV 
being a single power. 

Second. If the mind were a single power, it could be doing only ont 
thing at the sune time, but if it be a compound of several powers, each 
could be in simultaneous action. Our own consciousness assures us that we 
can attend to more than one thing at a time — ^that we can be looking and 
thinking, walking and talking, feeling and acting, dec, all simultaneously, 

TTurd, Insane persons are often deranged only upon a single subje^ 
whilst they are sane upon every othei . Now were ttie mind a single power, 
ind the brain a unity, sanity upon one subject, and insanity upon another, 
tould not co-exist ; whereas, were it a plundity of powers, and the brain, 
of organs, a given organ, and with it its power, might be deranged, whilsl 
the others remained in a healthy state, which coincides wiih &ct8. 

IIL The BRAIN consists of tis many different portions called or* 
•ANs, as the MIND does of faculties. 

If the brain be a unity, then the pathological or diseased condition of 
any portion of it must sdfect the brain as a whole, and prove injurio-i:^ «o 
the mind as a whole, affecting equally its every function and operation 
but in case the brain is an assemblage of parts or cigjns, it is plain that 
the injury of one of them will affect that particular class of mental fiinc 
tions which is exercised by it, and that only. Now this is the form which 
insanity generally assumes. This class of facts is of that positive, **ad 
hominen" conclusive character which will at once establish or refute phren- 
ology, and the force of which no reflecting mind can gainsay or resist. 

IV. The faculties are possessed originally in different degrees of 
power by different indimauals^ and also by the same individual, 

V. ikher conditions beinj^ t^/ual, the size of the brain, and of eock 
9rfemi, is the measure of their power of function, 

jlus principle of increase by exercise, and decrease by inaction, is 
ftuniliar in its application to the hands of the laborer, sailor , &jc, to the 
foot of the expert dancer and the pedestrian, to the breast of the rower, th 
right hand compared with the left, <Stc. And sinoe the brain is governed 
by this same physiological law, why should not its effect be the same upoD 
the organs of the brain ? it is for our opponents to show that this is no* 
the case, especially since there are so many facts establishing ihis point. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1838, by O. S. Fo w ixRi 
fai the Clprk t Office of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 



PKEBERVATION MASTER 
ATHARVARD 



iSswL&xr^Tloi! OF IBB GuTs. (abbi«viated c) Gut i shows tti<> hteatiat* 
rmmbeTf and obbireviated name of the organs : 2, their genera/ dimsions or 
daopification .* 3, 4, present occipital and frontal views of die organr . 
6 IB a. profile cut of Washington : 6, of Frankftn : 7, of Hersche' *• 8, 9, of 
Lo Bianc, the murderer of Judge Say re and family, of N. J.: 10 represents 
a well balanced, or perfect head : 11 is a cut of a Highly irtcUectual femaite. 
and one endowed with great versatility of talents: 12, 13, are cot't of 
Me^e-Ke-le-a-tah, the celebrated war-chief of the Miami Iz^idwDs : 14 m 
a cut of Aurelia Ghase, murderer of Dr. Durkey's wife, Bait. : 36, nf Black 
Hawk: 16, 17, of an Indian chief: 18, of De Witt Glmton: 19. of Bio- 
ndl, engineer of the Thames tunnel, Eng. : SO, of Philip, a nolorioas thitrf 
had liar, (p. 320) : 21, 27, of a skull found on the British lines at Yark 
town, Va. : 22, 1t3, of a remarkably intelligent monkey : 24, 82, of a hyena : 
95, 26, of a N. A. Indian : 28, of an idiotick child : 29, of a fuU-gn^n idiot * 
SO, 37, of an ichneumon : 31, 36, of a fox : 34, crow : 37, 43, ^ « very cun- 
ning and roguish cat : 40, of Shakspeare, from an English p ^tnit, said lo 
be the most correct extant : 41, of Robert Hall : 43, a Nevi Zealander. 

The principal conditions upon which the ment^ lii^iiifestations aie 
fhuxid to depend. These are mainly as follows. 

I. The sizk of the brain, other conditions being equal, is found to be 
the measure of the aggregate amount of the mental power ; and the rela- 
tive size of the several organs of an individual, indicates the proportional 
strength and energy of his corresponding yhcuiiftes. . 

It cdiould, however, be remembered, that the amount of one's mentd 
power, depends even more upon these ** other conditions^'* such ae his 
djganization, or the vigour of his constitution, the condition of his nutri- 
tive organs, the state of his health, his temperament, the amount of 
ezdtement under which his various faculties act, his education, habits, 
diet, &c., than upon the size of his brain alone. Accordingly, in cons» 
quence of different degrees of health, rest, fatigue, excitement, &c., thf 
Oianifiested quantity or eanount of a man's mental power, will vary twenty, 
Ibrty, and even eighty per cent, whilst the kind or qucJity will diifet 
little if any. Hence, both in proving phrenology, and also in applying its 
principles, the province of the phrenologist is to point out the character 
or kind of talents and mental power, rather than their precise amount ; 
and yet, if he is informed as to these " other conditions," (and it is not 
ooly his right to know them, but preposterous in him to pronounce with- 
oat such knowledge,) he can ascertain very nearly the anwunty as well 
i^i the kind, of intellect and feeling. 

AvERAOS. — One having an average-sized brain, with activity only 
orcrag'e, vv ill discover onh sn ordinary amount of intellect ; be inadequate 
io any important underw.ing; yet, in a small ^here, or one that requires 
only a mechanical routine of business, may do well : with activity greai 
or very great, and the organs of the propelling powers and of practical 
iiitelle~.t, large or very large, is capable of doing a fair business, and may 
pass for A man of some talent, yet he will not be original nor profound ; 
win be quick of perception ; have a good practical understanding ; wi!l do 
vUull in his spJierCf yet never manifest any traces of greatness, and oul 
•jf his sphere, be common-place : with moderate or small activity, win 
iiardiy have common sense. 

Fii ci,j^ One having a full-sized brain, with activity great or very grtai 
uiA\ .1*" '^7:'" -*« of pra-.jtical intellect and of the -Propelling powers, larfe o 
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hff^ tUhoiigh he will not possess greainess of intellect, nor m 
strong mind, will be very clever ; have considerable talent, and that so di» 
tributed that it will show to be rmrre than it really is; is capable of btsing 
a good scholar, doing a fine business, an^ with advantages and applies 
tion, of distinguishusg hknself somewhat, yet he is iiiade qusto to a great 
undertakibg ; cannot sway an extenave influenee, nor be really gieat : with 
activity /uS or average, will do only tolerably weU, and maiiifest only a 
common share of talents : with activity modermte or 9maU, will neitluv 
be tti;r do UMich worthy ol notice : c. 1&. 43w 

Lahos. — One having a Urge-siaed brain, with actrtiiy euerage, will 
possess considerable energy of intellect and feeling, yet sekkxA maaifest it 
unless it is brought out by seme powerftil slimulas, and wiU be rathoi 
loo indolent to eiert, especially his inieUed .• with activity full, will be 
cadow(>d with an uncommon amount of the mental power, and be capable 
of doing a gi-eat deal, yet require considerabie to awakes him to thai 
vigorous efibit of miBd oi which he ia eapable ; if his powers ara not 
called out by drcumbtaiiees, and his organs of practical intellect vn only 
average or full, he may pass through Hfe without attracting notice, (f 
manifesting more than an ordinary share of talsnts : hot if ^ pereeptm 
feculties are strong or very strong, and his natural powers put in ^igoroua 
requisition, he will manifest a vigour and energy of intellect vaA feeling quite 
above mediocrity ; be adequate to undertakings which demand ofigiaali^ 
ef mind atid force of character, yet, aflejr aB, be rather in^lent (c 18) : with 
activity great or ven^ great, will comoine great />o»i«er of nuiid wiu gres^ 
activity ; ciercise a commanding infiuence over tl\ose minds with which 
He comes in contact ; when he enjoys, will enjoy intensely, and when he 
suffers, suffer equally so; be susceptible of strong excitement , and, with 
the organs of the propelHiig powers, and of practical intellect large or 
very large, will possess all the mental capabilities for conducting a larf^e 
business ; for rising to eminence, tf not to pre-eminenee ; and dfecoireT 
great force of character and power of intelleet and feeling : witk activiiy 
moderate, when powerfully excited, will evince considerable energy of 
intellect and feeUng, yet be too indolent and too slug^h to do much - 
lack clearness and force of idea, and intenseness oi feeling ; unless lite* 
rally driven to it, will not be likely to be much or do much, and yet acto- 
illy possess mere vigour of mind, aad energy of feeUng, than he wil 
manifest ; with activiiy 1, or 2, wi^ border upon idiocy. 

YsBT Larsx. — €h<ie having a very targe head, with acttv^y average <k 
full, on great occaaons, or when his powers are thoroughly roused, w3k 
be truly great; but upon ordinary occasions, will seldom mamfest ai^ 
remarkable amount of mind or feeHng, and perhaps pafs through fife witk 
the credit of being a person of good natural abilities smd judgments, yet 
nothing more: with activity great, strength, and the intellectaal orgaoa 
the same, will be a natural genius ; endowed with very superior powen 
of mmd and vigour of intellect ; and, even though deprived of the advaii* 
tages of education, his natural talents will surmount aH obstacles, f Jid make 
him truly talented (c 7) : with activity very great, mu\ the ovgniie of prao> 
tical intellect and of the propelling powers large or very large, will pr^saess 
the first order of natural abilities; manifest a clearness and forct* of intel 
lect which witt astonish the world, and a power of feeling which yriW carry 
■U before him ; and, with proper cultivation, enable him to liecome a tri^ 
iter in the firmament of intelleetua] greatness, ujion which roau<i» -•^fn 



» i**7A- «' u tietig'it luid astonishment His mental enioynietit will te 
isost f X (Umj c, axu) faui sufferings equally excruciating: c. 5. ^. 4<). 41 

MoitERATK. — l^ie with a head oif ouly moiierate siee, combined wrdi 
frreai or very great activity j and the ofi^ans of the propelling powers and 
of practical intellect, will possess a tolerable share of intellect, yet appeal 
10 poflseas urach more than he does ; wilii others to plan for and direct 
%im, will portiafis execute to advantage, yet be unable to do much alono , 
«rill have « very active mind, and be <]«ick of perception, yet, after all, 
tiave a cofitraded intellect (c 16. 26) ; possess only a small mental calibre, 
Old ladL raomentum both of mind and character: with activity only averagt 
trfour, will have but a moderate amount of intellect, and even this scanty 
dlowanoe will be too sluggish for action, so that he wiH neither aofior nor 
fnjoy much : wfth activity moderate or amaU, be an idiot. 

Small on txht Small. — One with a small or very small head, no 
matter what may be the activity of his mind, wit! be incapable of intellect 
Mil effort ; of comprehendmg even easy subjects ; or of experiencuig much 
pain or pleasure ; in tfhort, will be a natural fool : c 28. 29. 

n. Ths STREirsTfl OF THK Ststbm, including the brain, or what m 
Ihe same thing, upon the perfection or imperfection of the organization. 
Probably no phrenological condition is so necessary for Ihe manifestation 
of mind, as a strong, compact constitution, and energetick physical powers. 
Even after a violation of the laws of the organization has brov^ht on 
disease, a nattfrally vigorous constitution often retains no small irfiare of ill 
former elasticity and eneigy, and imparts the same qualities to the mental 
operations (c. 5. 6. 7. 12. 16. 18. 40. 41. 43) ; but, in proportion as thi 
ii defective, wetness and imbecility of mind will ensue. 

III. Ths Degube of AcTivrrr. — ^In judging of the manifestations of the 
mind, the aetivity of the brain is a consideration quite as important as iti 
sixe. WhilA size gives power or momentum of intellect an ^ feeKng, actt 
vity imparts quickness, intensity, willingness, and even a recwiess desire, to 
act, which go fer to produce efikaency of mind, with accompanying effor* 
«nd action. Under the head of size, hovrever, the efiects of the difierent 
degrees of activity were presented, and need not to be repeated here. 

The temperaments are **ap«ble of being greatly modified, and thor 
fToportion even radically changed, by ^e habits, diet, exeicifle, dec, of the 
individual. The hard-forking man, who exercises his muscles mainly, 
and cultivates but little sensitiveness, either of body or feeling, and the 
fashioniole belle, who experiences the other extreme of excessive sensibi- 
lity, both physical and mental, will serve to illustrate this point. 

Tb. aMhor is of ofunion, that, in the case of the tMRpcraments, as ia 
•tiat of the several organs, the nearer equal they are, the better for the 
jnanifestation of both the physical and mental energies, and for long life. 

Thb PaepsLLiNo or Executiyb Faculties. — One having combat., 
deetrw^, firmness, self-esteem, hjpe, 6cc., large or veiy large, and an active 
orain, has impetus, enterprise, and efficiency, and drives what he takes 
hold of: these faculties being to the mind what steam is to the engme, or 
wind to the sail. Large in c 6. 6. 12. 15. 18. 18. 40. 41. 42. 

Atvraos or Full, is between one with these organs large and ami^ 

MoBBRATB OR Small, takos hold of things softly and with mttlens on , 
WIcs efficiency ; and has not enough ** go ahead" in him : c. 10. 21. Sfiw 

"^'^ Uv^n thn TiHFBmAMBMT, by wUch tetin Dbreiiologists dsognaH 
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th* degree of energy with trhich various classefi of the oorpontl rrfgon- 
operate. With some propriety, thcy^ describe /o«r tcinperamentd. 

I. Thb Lympbatio, or that in which the rarious secreting glands nm 
the most active portion of the Bystem, produces an ease-seeking disposi 
tion of mind and oodj, and aversion to effort. Hence it tends to lengthen 
out life, as is erident from it<9 predominath^ more in joung children ; anii 
advanced age. Signs : soft and abundant flesh ; slow bnt steady puis*; 
love of ease ; light hair ; and great si^e of the abdominal viscera. The 
author regards this temperament in a more fiivorable light than do most 
other phr«n<^ogist8 : p. 80. c. 1. 41. 

S. Thi SAKsmirs, or that m which the arterial portion of the sy^ea^ 
which gives circulation to the vaiioua Jluidaf particularly the blo€Nl, pred^ 
iimates in activity, is accompanied with strong feelings, wann paasiout 
■nd a great amount of ardour, zeal, activity, and warmth <A feeling, yet 
irith less endurance and power. Its predominance indicates a strong oob- 
•kitiition ; love of physical pleasure ; and a stirring, business talent : cooi- 
bined with much of the lymphatick, it is less favourable to the m&iiak 
manifestations, and requires much exercise in the open air. Signs : sandy 
or auburn hair ; fair slun \ a fresh, florid countenance ; blue eyes ; a strong, 
rapid pulse ; warm passions ; a deep and broad chest and shoulders ; s 
stout, well built frame ; iic : p. 39. 

3. The iiiLrous, or that in which ihe osseous and tnuseular portions of 
the system predominate in activity, produces great physical strength; 
endurance and power both of body and mind ; with great force and energy 
of mind and character. Signs : a bony, muscular, athletick frame ; black 
hair; dark skin; dark eyes; a stiong, steady pulse; hardness of flesh « 
bones projecting; &c: p. 39. c 6. 13. 13. 15. 16. 

4. Tbi Nkrtous, or that in which the brain and the nerves predomi- 
nate in activity, gives clearness of perception ; quickness of mind and body; 
susceptibility to excitement, with less power and endurance. Signs: light, 
ftne, and thin hair; a thin, clear, delicate skin ; smaller frame; head relatively 
brge ; small chest ; rapid, but not hard or strcmg pulse ; &c. : p. 39. c 10. 

The nervous predominant, with a large share of the bilious and sao- 
goine, combines a great amount of power and endurance oS mind and 
body, with great activity and excitability ; and is more favourable to inteft^ 
lectual pursuits, and vigour of thought and ieeting, than perhaps any other 
When one of this temperament enjoys, he enjoys intensely, ami when he 
suflers, his sufferings are extremely excruciating : c. 6. i 1. 15. 40. 43. 

The sanguine-bilious is not an unfavourable temperament, nor particu 
larly favourable, but whilst it gives a great amount of mental patver, it k 
frequently, though not always, coupled with seme manifest deficien'*y. 

The nervo-bilious unites great power with great artivity, and, although 
it seldom gives great brilliancy, it produces that kind of talent which wil 
•land the test, and shine in proportion as it is brought into requisition. A 
good share of the sanguine adiled, is more fiivourable to the manifestati')!!* 
•T mmd, and also, oi physical power, than probably any other: c 6. 41. 

The bilious, combined with the lymphatick, gives considerable power e^ 
nind, and strength of body, accompanied with so much heaviness and mdo 
tsnce as to be less favourable ; yet, if one with this temperament acts undei 
strong excitement, his efforts tell with power upon the object in view : e. 7 

The ncrvo^anguineous, with but little bilious, gives extreme intensity 
>f actum, and perhaps brilliftncy of iM\t*nt with vivid feelings and *once^ 
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oonsy yet, for want of the streng^ imparted by the bilioias temperament, tht 
menial operations will be flashy, rapid, and too intense to remain lozi| 
enough to amount to much, tl e activity being too great for the strength. 

But the following classification and naming of the Temperaments^ 
appears to the author more simple and comprehensiA'e, and lee» liable to be 
misunderstood, than those now useil. Man^s physical organization is com- 
posed of three, instead of four, classes of organs, namely,— 

I. The Vital Tempekamext, or the nourishing apparatus, embnudni 
those internal organs contained within the trunk, which manu&cturt 
viUlity, create and susta Ji animal life, and re-supply those energies expen* 
ded by every action of ne brain, nerves, or muscles. This temperament 
tt analagous to the Ba. guine and Lymphatic temperaments. 

II. The Motive Apparatus, or the bones, muscles, tendons, &e^ 
which gives physical strength and bodily motion, and constitutes the frame 
work of the body. This is analagous to the bilious temperament. 

III. The Mextal Apparatus, or nervous temperament, embracing the 
orain and nervous system, the exercise of which produces mind, thought, 
feeling, sensation, &c. (For a full description of these temperaments, 
and their effects on mind and character, see ** Fowler's Practical Phreo 
ology " pp. 10 to 23.) 



ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF THE FACULTIES. 

6ENU9 I* Aftectitb Faculties, or Feelings. These occupy 
the back and upper portions of the head, where the hair appears, and 
originate the feelings, emotiors, sentiments, passions, &c. : p. 45. 

8PECIES I. Domettick Propensities^ or Family and Social Feelings 
AysRAOE OR Full, loves and enjoys his family, j^t not passionately. 
Lar6b or Vebt Largs, sets every thing by his family ; is an affi3o> 
tionate companion and parent ; very happy with, and miserable withom 
or away from, his home and family, &c : c. 5. 10. 11. 12. 14. 15. 42. 
Moderate or Small, is not well qualified to enjoy or perform famil) 
or social duties and relations; considers other interests as paramount. 

I 2 AMATIVENESS. — Reciprocal attachment and love of the sexes. 
Average, loves the other sex, and enjoys their society, well : c. 10. 1 1. 
Full, feels much love and tenderness for the opposite sex ; is fond of 
them, yet, with activity great, has excitability rather than power : p. 59. 
Large, is an ardent admirer and tender lover of the person and com- 
pany oif the other sex ; capable of intense connubial attachments ; feels 
strong sexual impulses, desire to marry ; dec : p. 57. c. 5. 7. 12. 15. 16 
Vert Large, is even passionately fond of the other sex ; experiences 
a power and activity of sexual love almost uncontrollable : p. 58. c 14 
Moderate, is rather deficient in sexual love, attentions to the opposite 
sex, dec. ; may hive ardour, yet less strength, of this passion : p. 59. 43 
9m A LL, feels little sexual or connubial love, or desire to marry : p. 59. 
Vert Small, seldom or never experiences this feeling : p. 60. c. 29 31 

^ 3. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS.— Pflrcn/a/ attachment / love of 

on^s offspring ,• fondness for petSj young and tender animals^ 4"«. '* p. 61 

Ateraok, loves his own children, yet not fondly, dislikes those of others 

Full, as a parent, is tender, but not indulgent ; fond of his own child 

• nyet not partial to others'; bears little from them : p. 63. c. 8. 11. 16 

rg> fce.8 strong, tende* rarental love ; is devoteillv attached, and ve9 
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to hiB own, if not all, children, to pets, &c : p. 13 c. 13. 16. 
YsBT Larox, is poKionately fond of ail children, of pets, &c ; a gen*- 
ral fsTourite with diem ; very indulgent and playfVil ; idolizes his own 
children ; is liable to over-indulge them : p. 63. c 10. 14. 20. 21. 22. 42. 
MuDBRATB, loves his own children some, yet bears little from them \ 
dislikes those thai are young, or no. his, or troublesome : p. 64. 
Small, feels little interest in even his own children, mach leas in tbosi 
of others ; is liable to treat them unkindly : p. 64. e. 26. 
Tbbt Small, has no parental love ; hates all children : p. 64. c 30. 
4.t ADH£8IV£NE88.— FriefuivAt/i / wdalfeeUngf love of society 
Atsraob, is quite friendly, yet will not taerijut much for firiends. 
Full, is highly social, yet not remarkably warm-hearted : p. 66. c. 16 
LAEaa, is eminently sodal, an arden\ sincere friend ; enjoys friendly 
■ociety extremely; forms strong, if not he >, attachments : p. 65. ell. 
YxBT Lab8B, loves friends with indesci • %ble tenderness and strength 
of fiseling; will sacrifice almost every thii ^ upon the altar of friend- 
ship ; with amat. fall or large, is susceptible of the most devoted con- 
nnbial love ; falls in love easily : p. 65. c 10. 14. 20. 21. 42. 
MoniBATX, loves friends some, yet self more ; quits fUends (^en : p. 67. 
Small, is unsocial, cild-hearted, likes and is liked by few or none : p. 67 
YiBT Small, is a stranger to friendly social feeling: p. 67. c 24. 32, 

I. B. INHABITIVENESS.— X.ooe of home ae such,- attachment to the 
place, where one hat lived / unwimngness to change it ; patriotiem, 
ATBBAaK, forms some, though not strong, local attachments : c 8. 12. 
Full, lows home well, yet'^does not gneve much on leaving it : p. 6SIL 
Labov, soon becomes ttrongly attached to the place in which he lives ; 

. loves home and country dearly ; leaves them reluctantly • is unhappy 
without a home of hiw own : p. 68. 6. 12. 14. 15. 16. 21. 
VxBT Labos, regards home as the dearest, sweetest spot on earth ; feela 
homesick when away ; dislikes changing readences ; is preeminently 
patriotic ; thinks of his native place with intense interest p. 68. & 5. 
MoBXBATX, has some, but no great, regard for home ae such .- p. 69. c 26. 
Shall or Vxbt Small, forms few local attachments ; cares little 
where he is ; makes any place home : leaves and changes residences 
without regret : p. 69. ( f The number according to Spunheim.) 

Iw CONCENTRATIVENESS.— ttw7y and continuity of thought ana 
feeling f power of entire and concentrated application to one thing, 
Atxbaox, possesses this power to some, though to no great, extent. 
Pull, is diiiposed to attend to but one thing at once, yet can turn m> 
pidly from thing to thing ; is neither disconnected nor prolix : p. 71. c Ifiw 
Labob, is able and inclined to apply his mind to one, and but one, snb> 
ject &y th9 time being, till it is finished ; changes his mental operatioiiB 
with difficulty , is often prolix : p. 72. c 12. 42. 
Ybbt Labox, places his mind upon subjects slowly; cannot leave them 
unfinished nor attend to but one thing at once ; is very tedious ; has 
great application, yet laciis intensity and point .• p. 70. 
MuDBRATx, loves sud mdulges variety and change of thought, feeling 
occupation, 6ui. ; is not confused by them ; rather lacks application ; hm 
mtensity, but not unity, of the mental action : p. 71. c 16. 
Small, craver novelty and variety ; has little appUsation ; tUnks bimI 
feels intent -, yet not long on any thing ; jumps rapidly from premiai 
to awoSupi-^ fails to connect snd ear^y out his ideas. St * p. 71. e. 14 



Vsmi Small, is restless ; satisfied only by constant Hiteetsum .• p»7%, 
Thi« fiunilty is am generUy and affects both feeling and intellect 

BPECIES II. Sauish Plofjestsities. These provide for the various 
animal wants ; hare reference *to the n cessities, desires, and g atifications 
of their possessoi ; aad terminate upon his sensual interests and wants. 
Larob OB Vert LAROji, has strong animal desires ; is strongly tempted 
to gratify them ; prone 1o be selfish, unless the moral sentiments are stil 
stronger ; and will take good care of number one : c 8. 12. 14. 16. 16. 20. 
Moderate or Small, is not selfish enough ; easily trode upon ; needs 
to have some one to take care of hlni ; and cannot give himself up to 
iow-lived, sensual pleasures: c. 10. 11.21.41. 

k. YITATIYEN £88.— Ziove of existence as such, dread of annihilation 
ATXRAes, is attached to life, and fears death, yet not a great deaL 
Full, desires life, but not eagerly, from love of it and of pleasure : p. 74 
Large, loves, and clings tenaciously to, existence, for its own sake, 
craves immortality and dreads annihilation, even though miserable : p. 74 
Vert LAReB,however wretched, shrinks from,and shudders at the thought 
of, dying and being dead ; feels that he cannot give up existence : p. 74 
Moderate, loves lifis, yet is not very anxious about living : p. 74. 
821AI.L OR y KBT Small, heeds not life or death, existence or annihilation 

0. ft. COMBATIVENESS,— Feeling of resistance, defence, opposition , 
iokhusSf volllingness to encounter ; courage, resentment, spirit : p. 75. 
AvERAOE, is pacifick, but, when driven to it, defends his rights boldly 
avoids collision, strife, &c., yet, once excited, is quite forcible. 
Full, seldom either courts or shrinks from opposition ; when roused, it 
quite energetick; may be quick tempered, yet is not contentious: p. 78 
Large, is resolute acd courageous ; spirited and efiScient as an oppo* 
nent ; quick and intrepid in resistance ; loves debate ; boldly meets, if 
he does not court, ofi^iosi^on : p. 75. c. 5. 15. 8. 16. 
Vert Large, is po#>erful in opposition ; prone to dispute, attack, dtc 
contrary ; has violent ^mper ; governs it with difi&culty : p. 77. c 12. 14 
Moderate, avoids okllision; is rather pacifick and inefficient: p. 78 
Small, has feeble nr^istance, temper, force, &,c. ; is cowardly : p. 79 
Vert Small, withst> nds nothing ; is chickenhearted ; an arrant coward 

7, I, BEQTKVCTiVH.^ESiS.'^ Executivenessf indignation; force j 
severity / sternness g a destroying, pain-causing disposition .* p. 82. 
Average, has not redly deficient, yet none too much, indignation. 19. 
Full, can, but is loath to, cause or witness pain or death ; has suiErlent 
severity, yet requires considerable to call it out : p. 83. c. 5. 1 1. 
Large, when excite*!, feels deep-toned indignation ; is forcible, and dw 
posed to subdue or dastroy the cause of his displeasure : p. 82. c 5. 18. 
Vert Large, when provoked, is vindictive, cruel, disposed to hurt, take 
revenge, dec ; bitter and implacable as an enemy ; very forcible : p. 83. 
c. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 24. 25. 26. 32. 33. 35. 42. 

Moderate, is mild; not severe nor destru<tive enough; when angry, 
lacks power ; can baldly cause or witness pain or death : p. 84. c. 10. 4 1. 
Small, would hardly hurt one if he could, or could if he would ; has 
so feeble anger that it is derided more than feared : p. 84. c. 21. 27. 
Vert Small, is unajle to cause, witness, or endure pain or death 

8. • KL\}/iEKnVE^y*^^.— Appetite for sustenance f cause of hunger. 
Average, enjoys food well, but not very well ; hence is particular : c. 41 
Fvll. has a go'ul appetite, yet can govern it well : is not f^recfly: p. 8^. 
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Larok, has an excellent appetite ; a hearty relbh foi food, dnnk, 
enjoys them much ; is a good liver ; not dainty : p. 86. c 5. IS. 14. 
Vbrt Large, sets too mach by the indulgence of his palate ; eats wilt 
^ the keenest appetite ; perhaps ** makes a god of his belly :" p. 87. & 18 

I MoD£HATR, has Hot a good, nor very poor, but rather poor, appetite : p. 87 

9mall oh Vert Small, is dainty, mincing, particular about food ; eali 
^ with little relish ; hardly cares when he eats, or whether at all * p. 88. 

> a ACQUISITIVENESS. — Love of acquiring and potsesntig pbo 
vsRTT AS SUCH ; desirc to save, lay up, 4*^.; innate feeling of mimk ahx 
J THiirz, of a right to possess and dispose of things .* p. 89. 

Average, loves money, but not greatly ; can make it, but spends freely 
' VuLL, sets by property, both for itself, and what it procures, yet is not 

i iienurious ; is industrious and saving, yet suppties his wants: p. 93. 

Large, has a strong desire to acquire property ; is frugal ; saving of 
money ; close and particular in his dealings ; devoted to money-making 
trading, &c. ; generally gets the value of his money : p. 89. c 6. 18. 
Vert Large, makw money his idol ; grudges it; is tempted to get it 
dishonestly ; penurious ; sordid ; covetous ; 6lc : p. 92. c. 8. 9. 20. 36 
Moderate, finds it more difficult to keep than make money ; desires it 
more to supply wants than lay up ; is hardly saving enough : p. 94. c 7. 14. 
Small, will generally spend what money he can get injudiciously, if not 
profusely ; lays up little ; disregards the prices of things< p. 95. c. 27.41 
Vert Sm a ll, cannot know nor be taught the value or use of money : p. 95 

liO. 7. SECRETIVENESS.— Desire and ability to seereteyconeealydte. 
Average, is not artful nor very frank ; is generally open ; can conceaL 
Fdll, can keep to himself what he wishes to, yet is not cunning : p. 99 

^ Large, seldom discloses his plans, opinions, dec. * ir hard to be found 

out ; reserved ; non-committal : p. 96. c. 6. 40. 
Vert Large, seldom appears what he is, or says what he means ; often 

" equivocates and deceives ; is mysterious, dark, cunning, artful, given to 

double-dealing, eye-service, &c. : p. 98. c 8. 9. 12. 13. 15. 16. 17, 2(1 
25. 26. 22. 30. 31. 33. 34. 36. 37. 38. 43. 

Moderate, is quite cardid and or>en-hearted ; loves truth; dislikes 
concealment, underhand measures. &c. ; seldom employs them : p. 100. 
Small, speaks out just what he thinks ; acts as he feels ; does not wish 
to learn or tell the secrets of others, yet freely tells his own ; is too plain- 
spoken and candid : p. 101. c. 21. 27. 41. 

Vert Small, keeps nothing back; has a transparent heart: p. 101. 
GENUS III* Humax, Moral, axd Religtocs Sebttimeitts : 103. 
6PE(^IES L Selfish SsirTiMSirrb. In their character and objects, these 
faoulties partake more of the humane and less of the animcd, than do the 
selfish propensities^ and although tliey terminate upon self, yet they have 
no inconsiderable influence upon the morai chtiracter : p. 47. 103. c. 3 
Average on Full, has a respectable, tbough not great, regard for his 
character, and desire to do something worti^y of himself : c 21. 0. .1 
Largs or Vert Large, thinks much of and about himself; has a greal 

•:^ amount of character of some kind : p. 51. c. 5. 6. 12. 14. 15. 16. 18. 40 

Moderate, Small, or Vert Small, has too little pride and weighl 
of character and ambition to give manlines> and efficiency : c. 20. 26 
11. 10. CAUTIOUSNESS.- r.jrefulness provision against danger 
Average, has some caution, yet hardly fvough for success f c 41. 
Fi'LL b s piudmcf* and foy«thr"«ight v«. ot too much' a lOfi. c 4* 
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Labsv, ii tlwayt watchful ; on the look-out ; careful ; anxious ; solicA' 
tous ; provident against real and imaginary danger, &c.: p. 104. c. 5. 6. 
Vert Laros, hesitates too much ; suffers greatly from groundleaa fears 
is timid, eanty frightened, &c. : p. 105. c 12. 13. 16. 17 **' . 26. 27. 31. 
Moderate, is rather imprudent, hence unlucky ; liable to misfortunes 
caused by carelessness ; phms too imperfectly for action : p. 106. 
Small, acts impromptu; disregards consequences: fears nothing; * 
imprudent; luckless; often m hot water: p. 106. 
Vert Small, is reckless, destitute of fear and forethought : p. 107. 

I CittcuMSPBrTioBr. Propriety; discreetness of expression and conduct 
Ateraob or Full, has some, though none too much, discretion and 
propriety of expression and conduct ; sometimes speaks inconsiderately. 
Large or Vert Large, weighs well what he says and does ; has a 
nice sense of propriety ; thinks twice before he speaks once. 
Moderate or Small, does and says indiscreet things : unascertained. 

m. 11. APPROB ATIVENBSS.—- Scfwe of honour, regard for eharac' 
ter f ambition; love of popttlarity, fame, distinction^ 4re* : p. 107. 
Aferaoe, enj<^s approbatioa, yet will not sacrifice much to obtain it 
Full, desires and seeks popularity, and feels censure, yet will neither 
deny nor trouble himself much to secure or avoid either: p. 110. 
Large, sets every thing by character, honour, &.c ; is keenly alive to 
the frowns and smiles of publick opinion, praise, &c ; tries to show off 
to good advantage; is a&d>le, ambitious, apt to praise himself: p. 108. 
Vert Large, regards his honour and character as the apple of his eye § 
is even morbidly sensitive to praise and censure ; over fond of show, 
feshion, praise, style, dec. ; extremely polite, ceremonious, &c. : p. 1 10 
Moderate, feels mproach some, yet is little affected by popularity or 
unpopularity ; may gather the lowers of applause that are strew^ in 
his path, yet will not deviate frbm it to collect them : p. 112. 
S VALL, cares little for popular frowns or favours ; feels little shame - 
disregards and despises feshions, etiquette, ^. ; is not polite : p. 1 12. 
Vert Small, cares nothing for popular favour or o^nsure. 
1 12. Self-ecveem. Self-respect ; his^h'toned, manly feeling ; innate 
love of personal liberty, independent, ifC; pride of cfiarader .- p. 113 
Average, respects himself, yvi is not haughty : c. 21. 41. 
Full, has much self-respect ; pride of character ; independence : p. 1 16. 
Large, b high-minded, independent, self-confident, dignified, his own 
master; aspires to be and do something worthy of himself; assumes 
rcsponsibihties ; does few Kttle things : p. 1 14. c. 6. 6. 
Vert Largs, has unbounded self-confidence; endures no restraint; 
takes no advice; is rather haughty, imperious, &,c,; p. 116. c. 8. 14. If. 16. 
MoitcRATE, has some self-respect, and manly feeling, yet too tittle to 
give ease, dignity, weight of character, &c. ; is too trifling: p. 1 16. c. 26 
Small, lets himself down ; says and does trifling tLings * asscjates 
with inferiors ; is wot looked up to ; lacks independence : p 17. c 11 
Vert Small, is sirviie, low-minded : destitute of scif-respe : p. 11?. 
I. 15. FIRMNESS.- -Decision, stability, fixedness of charactt^, Jjre, ni> 
Average, has some decision, yet too little for general success : c. 20 
Full, has perseverance enough for ordinary occasions, ye* too liU'c fei 
^reat enterprises; is neither fickle nor stubborn : n. 121 c 21 %f. 
Large, may l)e fully "eliod on ; is set in his own way ; hard to '« ooi* 
vincrd oi ehaiitre' al aM. h<»l<U on long an%' hnrt] : p lU. r •» 
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ViKf Labsk, k wilful; and so toiacioai and imclMogcfKblb af ufi 
nian, pu^T^oae, Slc^ tbat he Bekkmi gives op my thing : p. 130. c 5. 8 
12. 14. 15. 16. 17. 

MoBZBATi, jives over toe f*oon ; changes too oAen and too eaa&y ; this 
f^ils to effect what greater firmness would do : p. 132. c 11. 2$. 
8xALL OR Vkbt Small, lacks persererance ; b too changraL*e and 
vacillatiDg to effect much, or be relied upon : p. 122. 
fePECIE8 II. Moral akd Rrlioious SssfTiMKivTS. 7*heae mhki 
man a moral, accountable, and religious being ; humanize, adorn, and 
rle\Me his nature ; connect him with the moral gorenunent of God 
crea e the higher and nobler sentiments of our nature ; and are the origui 
of goodi.eas, virtue, moral principle and puritj, Ac : p. 48. 128^ c. 2. 
AvFRAOE OR Full, oas moral feeling and principle, yet too bttle ta 
withstand la.*^e or very large propensities : e. 15. 21 
LiAROs OR Vert Largs, is morally inchned; sentimental; thinks and 
feels much on moral and religious subjects, dec: p. 52. e. 5. 6. 7. 1 1 . 41. 
MoDERATK, Small, or Vkrt Smail, has not strong moral or religioua 
feelings; lets his larger faculties rule him: p. 52. c. 14. 17. 20. 26.42. 

»6. 16. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.— /nno/e feeUng of duty, accounta 
bilitif, justice, rightf ^, t mwal principle f love of truth: p. 124. 
A vera OK, has right intentions, but their influence is limited :.c 15. 
Full, strives to do right, yet sometimes yields to temptatimi ; resists 
besetting sins but may be oTercouit>, and then feels remorse : p. 130. c 27. 
La ROE) is honest; fajtliful ; upright at heart ; moral in feeling; grater 
f jl ; penitent ; means well ; consults duty before expediency ; loves and 
means to speak the truth ; cannot tolerate wrong : p. 126. c 13. 25. 1 1. 
Vert Laros, is scrupulously exact in matters of right; perfectly honesi 
Ji motive ; always condemning self and repe iting ; very forgiving, con- 
scientious, dtc. ; makes duty every thing, expediency nothing: p. 129. 
Moderate, has considerable regard for duty in feeling, but less in prao 
tice ; justifies himself; is not very penitent, grateful, or fcn^vtag ; often 
temporizes with principle ; sometimes lets interest >ule duty .* p. 131. 
Small, has few conscientious scruples; little penitence, gratitude, re 
gard for moral principle, justice, duty, dec. : p. 132. c. 20. 16. 17. 42. 
Vert Small, neither regards nor feels the claims of doty or justice. 

16. 17. HOPE. — Antieipationf expectation of future kappifiess,succesSy4r^ 
AvsRAos, has some, but generally reasonable, hopes ; is seldom elated 
Full, is quite sanguine, yet realizes about what he expects : p. 139. 
La ROE, expects, attempts, and promises a great deal ; is generally sas: 
guine. cheerful. &c ; rises above present troubles ; though disappointed, 
hopes on still ; views the brightest side of prospects : p. 137. c. 5. 6. 26. 
ViRT Large, has . unbounded hopes; builds a world of castles in the 
air ; lives in the futu e ; has too many irons in the fire : p. 138. c. 12. 13 
Moderate, expects and attempts too little ; succeeds beyond his ho[>es « 
IS prone to despond ; looks on the darker side : p. 139. 
Small, is low-spirited ; easily discouraged ; fears the worst; sees many 
lions in his way magnifies evils; lacks enterprise: p. 140. c. 17. 
Vkrt Shall, expects nothing gooil; has no hope of the future : p. 1 Id 
T. 18. lAAK\ELUnjHyE^S.'--Bfilief in the supernatural f credulity 
%vsRA(ijK. Uilieves some, but not mnrh in wonders ibrewarnings, &e 
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FvLL, '» open to conviction^ ratlier credulous ; believes in dreams, diviiM 
providences and fore warnings, the wonderful, &c. : p. 143.'^ 
Largs, believes and delights in the supernatural, in dreams, ghosts, &e. ; 
thinks many natural things supernatural: p. 14>i. c. 8. 12. 
VsRT Laros, is very superstitious ; regards most things with wonder 
MoBKRATE, believes but little that cannot toe accounted for, yet is open 
to conviction ; is incredulous, but listens to evidence : p. 144* 
Small, is convinced only by the hardest ; believes nothing till he sees 
faeU^ or why and wherefore, not even revelation &rtber than a reason 
9 rendered ; is prone to reject new things without examination : p. 146. 
'^KRT Small, is skeptical ; believes little else than his senses : p. 146 
it 14 YENERATlO^,-^Thefeelingof worship for a Supreme Being f 
respect for religion and things sacred, and for superiors.' p. 147. 
AyERAOE, may feel religious worship, yet little respect for men, 10 
Full, is capable of m\ia\ religious fervour and devotion, yet is not habt^ 
tually serious ; generally treats his fellow men civilly : p. 149. c 1 1. 42. 
Largs, loves to adore and worship God, especially through his works; 
treats equals with respect, and superiors with deference : p. 148. c. 9 
VsRT ii A RGB, is eminent, if not pre-eminent, for piety, heart-felt devo- 
tion, religious fervour, <«riousne89,' love of divine things, itc, : p. 1 49. 
c. 5. 12. 15. 16. 26. 41. 

Moherats, disregards religious creeds, forms of worship, &c. ; places 
religion in other things ; is not serious nor respectful: p. 150. c. 
Small, feels little religious worship, reverence, respect, dec. : p. 150. 
Vert Small, seldom, if ever, adores God ; is almost incapable of it 

19. la BENEVOLENCE. Desire to see and make sentient beinsfs happy f 
willingness to sacrifUefor this end; kindness t sympathy for distress. 
Average, has kind, fellow feeling, without much active benevolence. 
Full, has a fair share of sympathetick feeling, and some, though no 
great, willingness to sacrifice for others: p. 158. 

Large, is kind, obliging, glad to serve others, even to his injury ; feels 
hvely sympathy for distress ; does good to all : p. 155. c 6. 7. 18. 21. 
VsRT Lar^e, does all the good in his power ; gladly sacrifices self u{)0]i 
the altar of pure benevolence ; scatters happiness wherever he goes ; is 
one of the kindest-hearted of persons : p. 157. c 5. 11. 40. 41. 
Moderate, has some benevolent feeling, yet too little to prompt to much 
self-denial ; does good only when he can without cost : p. 158. c. 12. 20. 
Small, feels little kindness or sympathy ; is almost deaf to the cries of 
distress; hard-hearted, selfish, &e. : p. 159. c. 8. 14. 15. 26. 42. 
Vert Small, is destitute of all humanity and sympathy : p. 159. c. 24. 

SPECIES IIL Semi-Intellectual Semtimewts. By creating a taste 
for the arts, improvements, polite literature, the refinements and elegancies 
of life. &C., these Acuities greatly augment human happiness, and ad.rn 
and elevate human nature : p. 48. 159. c. 2. Large in c. 6. 11. 18. 

10. 9. CONSTRUCTI VENE8S. Mechanical dexterity and ingenuity ; 
desire and ability to use tools, build, invents employ machinery, 4*^* 
Average, oas some, yet no great, relish for, and tact in, using tools. 
Full, nas fac mechanical ii^^cnuity, yet no great no/ura/ talent >r desire 
to make things ; with practice, will do well ; without it, little * p. 163. 
Largs, shows great natwal dexterity in ising tools, executing mecha 
nical operatiops. working machinery, &;c, loves them: p. 1$1. c. 18 
f 
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VxBT I^ARox, 8 a mechtmiek of the first order ; a true^mtM ,• lovei i 
too well to leave it ; shows extraordinary skill in it : p. 162. c. 7. 19. 
MoDEKAT^, widi much practice, may use tools quite well, yet dislikes 
mechanical operations; owes more to art than nature : p. 163. c. 14. 
Smali., hates and is awkward and bungling in using tools, &c. : p. 163b 
Veht Smali., has no mechanical skill or desire : p. 164. 

11. 19. IDEALITY* — Imagination; taste g fancy ; loot of perfeciiuitx, 
poetry, polite literatwrt, oraUnryj the beautiful in nature and art, ^e, 
AvEHAOE, has some taste, though not enough to influence him m*]eh. 
FoLL, has refinement of feeling, expression, &.c, without sickly delicacy 
some love of poetry, yet not a vivid imagination : p. 1 68. c 6. 7. 4S. 
liAKGE, has a lively imagination ; great love of poetry, eloquence, ficti(in» 
good style, the beauties of nature and art : p. 166. c. 11. 18. 41. 
Vsax Large, often gives reins to his erratick imagination ; experiencf* 
revellings of fancy, ecstasy, rapture of feeling, enthusiasm : p. 167. c. 40. 
Moderate, has some, but not much, imagination ; is rather plain in 
expression, manners, feeling, &c ; dislikes poetry, finery, &c : p. 168. 42. 
Small, lacks taste, niceness, refinement, delicacy of feeling, &c. : p. 169. 
Vert Small, is destitute ef the qualities ascribed to this faculty : p. 169. 

B. SUBLIMITY. — Conception of grandeur ; sublime emotions excited 
by contemplating the vast, magni^ficefit, or splendid in natnri or art. 
Average, sometimes, but not to a great degree, experiences this feeling. 
FuxL, enjoys magnificent scenes well, yet not remarkably so. 
LARhs, admires and enjoys mountain scenery, thunder, lightning, tem- 
pest, a vast prospect, &c., exceedingly ; hence, enjoys travelling : p. 249. 
Vert Large, is a passionate admirer of the wild and romantick; feels 
the sublimest emotions whilst contemplating the grand or awful in na- 
ture ; dashing, foaming, roaring cataracts, towering mountains, peals of 
thunder, flashes of lightninjB^, commotions of the elements, the starrv 
canopy of heaven, &&; p. 249 c. 11. 40. 41. 
MoDERA-TE, has some, though not at all vivid, emotions of this kind. 
Small, or vert Small, discovers little in nature to awaken tliis feeling 

IS. 21. IMITATION. — Disposition and ability to take pattern, imitate 
At£ra.gb, copies some, yet too little to deserve or excite notice. 
Full, with effort, copies some, but not well ; cannot mimick.' p. 171 
Large, has a great propensity and ability to copy, take pattern firom 
ethers, do what he sees done, &c. ; needs but one showing ; gesticulates 
much ; describes and acts out well : p. 170. c 41. 
V EKT Large, can mimick, act out, and copy almost any thing ; do^ 
scribe, relate anecdotes, &C., to the very life ; has a theatri(»i taste and 
talent; seldom speaks without gesturing: p. 171. c 11. 40. 
Moderate, cannot mimick at all ; can copy, draw, take pattern, Ulc , 
only with difficulty ; describes, relates anecdote, &c., poorly p 171. 
Small, dislikes and fails to copy, draw, do after others, &c. : p. 17S&. 
Vert Small, has little ability to imitate or copy any thing: p. 172 

IS. 20. UlRTHFUhNESS.-^Intuitive perception of the absurd and 
ridiculous ; a joking, fun-making, ridiculing disposition and ability. 
Average, perceives jokes, and relishes fun, but cannot make much. 
Full, has much mirthful feeling ; makes and relishes jokes wel : p. 175. 
Large, has a quick, keen perception of the ludicrous ; makes a great 
imount of fun ; too much for his own good ; is quick at repartee ; smile? 
A\€in : laiir.b? h*iartily At Jokfs : p. 173. o 11. 18 
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Vbbt Larob, is quick and apt at turning every thing into ridicule 
throws «ff constant sallies of wit ; is too facetious, jocose, &c. : p. 175. c A 
MousRATE, has some witty ideas, yet lacks quickness in onceiving 
and tact in expressing them ; is generally quite sober : p. 176. c. 26. 
Small, makes little fun ; is slow to perceive, and still slower to turn 
jokes ; seldom laughs; thinks it wrong to do so: p. 177. 
Vert Small, has few if any witty ideas or conceptions : p. 177. 

(•£NUS III* Intellectual Faculties. These have to do with the 
phyncal and the metaphysical world ; with things in general, and thee 
qualities, relations, dec. ; with the world and its contents : p. 49. 177. c. 2. 
A.YERAOE OR FuLL, hss Sufficient intellect to get along in the world, 
Wet not enough to render him eminent for talents : c 10. 15. 21. 27. 
Largs, is possessed of sufficient tiaturai talent and power of intellect 
to enable him to take a high intellectual stand among men, yet their 
direction depends upon other causes : c 18. 

Vert Large, b by nature a truly great man ; possesses the highest 
order of natural talents ; is capable of rising to pre-eminence .* c 5. 6 
7. 11.40.41. 
Moderate or Small, shows little talent ; lacks sense : c. 8. 14. 20. 42. 

SPECIES I. The Senses , sensation, sight, hearing, taste, smelL 178. 

HPECIES II. — Observing and Knowing Faculties. These bring 
man into direct intercourse with the physical world ; observe facts of 
ail kinds, that is, the conditions, qualities, pherwinena, and physicak 
relations of material things ; collect and treasure up information ; create 
the desire to see and know things, &c. : p. 50. 183. c. 2. 
Aysraos or Full, possesses fiadr perceptive powers : c 6. 10. 11. 21. 
Large, with advantages, knows a great deal about matters and things 
in general ; is very quick of observation and perception ; has a practical, 
matter-of-fact, common sense tact and talent ; can show off to excellent 
advantage ; appear to know all that he really does, and perhaps more ; 
is capable of becoming an excellent sdiolar, or of acquiring and retaining 
knowledge with great facility, and attending to the details of business , 
and has a decidedly jDroc/tea/ intellect: p. 50. c. 15. 16. 17. 18. 19. 25. 
Vert Largs, is pre-eminent for the qualities just described ; seizes as 
if by intuition upon the properties, conditions, fitness or unfitness, value, 
&c, of things; has wonderful powers of observation and ability to 
acquire knowledge ; has a natural taste and talent for examining and 
collecting statistics, studying natural science, ^^. r p. 53. c 5. 7. 12. 40 
Moderate or Small, is rather slow of o' <$rvation and perception* 
cannot show to be what he is ; acquir«> Knowledge with difficulty 
is slow in lestrning and doing things o^ ^and, &c. : p. 53. 

M. 22. Individuality. — Observing aid individualizint^ power and 
desire; curiosity to see and kn^ ^ ; disposition to specify, personify, 
Ayek iGB, has some, yet no ^ ai, curiosny, and desire to see things. 
Full, has fair observing po** ^rs, and desire to see things : p. 185. c. 6. 21. 
Larsx, has a great de*- .e to know, investigate, examine, experience 
&c. ; i» a great obser^ * of men and things ; quick of pen^ption ; sees 
what is transpiring vnat should be done, &c.: p. 184. c. 8. 10. 11. 14. 25 
Vert Large, h- ^ an insatiahh desire to see snd know every thing i 
extraordinarf observing powers ; is eager tr wrtness every |i«sm| 
aveot. p lo5. &6 7 IS ^3. \L 22 23 40 41. 42 
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MoBKBATB, is ittUier deficient, yet cot palpably wo, in obierviiig popw 
and desire ; not sufficiently specifick : p. 183. 
Hmall, is slow to see t&ings ; attends little to particulars : p. 186. 
Vkmt 8m all, sees scarcely any thing; regards things in the gross: p. 1^6 

16 33 FOKM. — Cognizance and reeoUeclion ofshape^ or eonjiguratian 
Atkmagx, recollects forms, fiices, dec, quite well, but not very weU. 
Full, recognises persons, countenances, dec, well : p. 188. c 9. 19 
Labos, notice^ and for a long time remembers, the faces, countenanoM^ 
lorms, looks, dec, of persons, beasts, things, dec, once seen ; knows bf 
sight many whom he may be unable to name : p. 187. c 6. 18. 40. 21 
Vkki Labgk, never forgets the countenance, form, dec, of persons an^ 
things seen ; easily learns to read and spell correctly; reads and sees things 
at a great distance; has excellent eyesight: p. 188. c 5. 7. 13. 17. 23. 3li 
MoDXEATB, must sec persons several times before he can recollect them , 
sometimes doubts whether he has seen certain persons * p. 189. 
BxALL om Very Small, has a miserable memory of persons, looki^ 
shape, dtc ; &ils to recognise even those he sees often : p. 189. 

M. SIZE. — Cognizance and knowledge of relative magnitude, bulk, ^rc* 
Atsraok, measures bulk with tc^r^le, but not great, accuracy : c 21. 27. 
Full, can measure ordinary and familiar distai.ces well, yet shows no 
remarkable natural talent in it: p. 191. c 6. 8. 9. 10. 14. 18. 
Lamob, has an excellent eye for measuring proportion, size, height, 
angles, perpendiculars, dec; quickly detects disproportions in them: 
p. 190. c 11. 19.25.42.5. 

VsRT Large, detects disproportion, and judges of size, with wonderful 
accuracy, by intuition, and as well without as with instruments ; r^nnot 
endure inaccuracy : p. 191. c 7. 12. 13. 15. 16. 17. 40. 
Moderate, is rather deficient in measuring by the eye ; with practHX^ 
may do tolerably well in short, but fails in long, iistances: p. 191. 
Small, judges of relative size, dec, very inaccurately : p. 191. c 28. 29 
Vert Small, can hardly distinguish mountains from molehills: p. 192. 

17. WEIGHT. — Intuitive perception and application of the principtet 
ofapecijlck gravity ^ projectile fonxs, momentum, balancing, resistance, 
Atsraos, balances himself tolerably well in ordinary cases, yet has ne 
great natural talent in this respect : c 21. 27. 
Full, keeps his centre of gravity well, but ventures little: p. 194. 
Large, can walk on a high or narrow place ; hold a steady hand throw 
a stone or ball, and shoot, straight ; ride a fractious horse, dec, very 
well : p. 193. c 16. 17. 25. 26. 40. 41. 

Vert Large, has this power to a wonderful extent : p. 194. c. 7. 13. 15. 
Moderate, maintains his centre of gravity, dec, rather poorly : p. 194 
Small or Vert Small, is unlike one with weight large : p. 195. c 20l 

W. 26. COLOUR. — Perception and recollection of colours, hues, tints, 4* 
A VSR AGE, can discern and recollect colours, yet seldom notices them. 
Full, with practice, compares and judges of colours well ; without it,doei 
not excel : p. 196. c 10. I 41. 

Large, has a natural taste aiid talent for comparing, arranging, mingling, 
applying, and rpcoUecting colours; is delighted with paintings: p. 195. 
Vert Larke, resjemhles one with colour large, but exceh him : p. 196 
MoDKUATE, aided by practice, can discern and compare colours, vet ow«m 
less to nature than art ; seUlom notices colon rs unloFS oblige J ta UKI 
than »<»»»« fi»rtf(>tsi \\wvn '■ p i'M?, c. 2n. 
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(111 ALL, seldom oltserves the colour of one's hair, eyes, dress, Sk^ \ can 
not describe them by what they wear, or compare colours apart hardly 
distinf^uish^ the primary colours by candlelight, much less shades p. 197 
Vebt Small, can tell white from black, but do little more: p. 197. c 19 

19. 2& ORDER. System ; physical arrangement ; a place for things. 
Atbrags, appreciates order, yet net enough to keep it : c. 9. 10. 27. 
Full, likes order ; takes much pains to keep things arranged : p. 20C 
L4B9B, has a place for things, and things in their places ; dSn find, ctss 
m the dark, what he ahne uses ; is systematick ; annoyed by disoidat . 
o. 199.0.6. 11. 15. 19.40.41. 

V BRT La BOX, is very precise and particular to have erety little thing ■ 
«ti place ; literally tormented by disorder ; is fastidious : p. 199. e. 6. 7 
MoDBBATB, likes, but does not keep order ; allows confusion : p. 201 
Small ob Vebt Smjll, is nearly destitute of order and system : p. 201. 

•>. 29. CALCULATION. — Intuitive perception of the relations ofnum^ 
hers f ability to reckon figures in the head f numerical computaiion, 
Atbbaoe, by practice and rules, may reckon figures quite well : c. 10. 
Full, aided by rules and practice, may excel in reckoning figures, and 
do well in his head, but not without ihem : p. 204. c 11. 27. 
Laboe, can add, subtract, divide, &c., in his head, with facility and 
correctness ; become a rapid, correct accountant , delights and excels in 
arithmetick: p. 202. c. 6. 13. 15. 19. 

Vebt Labre, has an intuitiye faculty, to a wonderful extent, of redconing 
even complicated sums of figures in his head ; delights in it: p. 203. c 7. 
MoDEBATE, does sums in his head rather slowly and inaccurately : p. 204. 
Small, is dull and incorrect in adding, dividing, &c. ; dislikes it : p. 206, 
Vbbt Small, can hardly count, much less go farther : p. 205. c. 28. 29. 

< ' . 27. LOCALITY. Cognizance and recollection of relative position, lookt 
and geography of places, ^c.f desire to travely see the ivortdy ^•c..' p. 206. 
Atbbaoe, has a niir, though not excellent, recollection of places : c. 27. 
Full, remembers places well, yet b liable to lose himself in a city or 
forest ; ordinarily shows no deficiency ; seldom loses himself: p. 207. c 8. 
Laboe, recollects distinctly the looks of places, where he saw thinga, 
&c. ; seldom loses himself, even in the dark ; has a strong desire to 
travel, see places, &c. : p. 205. c. 20. 25. 26. 

Vebt Laboe, never forgets the looks, location, or geognphy of any 
place, or hardly thing, he has ever seen ; is even passionately fond of 
travelling, scenery, geography, &c. : p. 206. c 5. 7. 12. 13. 16. 17. 40. 
MoDEBATB, recollects places rather poorly ; sometimes gets lost^ p. 207. 
Small ob Vebt Small, has little geographical or local knowledge op 
recollection ; seldom observer where he goes, or finds his way back : p. 20( 

J^PBCIES III. Semi-perceptitb Faculties. These have to do witl 
fiction or phenomena, and their conditions, and deal them out to th 
ivasoning faculties : p. 50. 209. Large in c. 5. 7. )7; small in 6. 25. 

^ 30. EVENTUALITY.— /icco/fecf/c/n of actions, phenomena, oecu^ 
enits, what has taken place, drcumstanttal and historical facts ; p. 209 
\TEBAeE, has neither a good nor bad memory of occur.-«ncos, &c.; c 8 
Full, recollects leading events, and interesting particulars, and has a 
jood memory of occurrences, yet forgets less important details: p. 212. 
La ROE, has a clear and retentive memory of historical facts, general news, 
vhat ho has seen, heard, read, dec, even in detail: p. 210. c 5. 10. IS. 
^kbt F«4Rob, never forgets any occurrenc4? even though it it trifling t 
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ha» a craving Ikirvi for information and cxperimeiit » literally devtwti 
oooka, newspapers, &c. ; commands an astonishing amount of infonnft' 
tion; p. 211. c IS. 13. U. 20. 

Mo DEBATE, recollects generals, not details ; is rather forgetful ; p. 2 1 2. c 6 
8ji ALL, has a treacherous, confused memory of occunences : p. 213. 
Vert Small, forgets almost every thing, generals as well as particaiaiB. 

99, 31. TIME. — Cognizance and recollection of succesaton, the lapse of 
timet deUeSt how umg ago things occurred^ <!«..• p. 214. 
Atbbaoe, notices and remembers dates, times, &c., some, but not welL 
FcLL, recollects about j but not precisely, when th^'^'^s occurred * p, 216 
Laroe, tells dates, appointments, ages, time of d«^, Scc^ well . p 215 
Vebt Laboe, remembers, with wonderful accuracy, the time of occur 
Fences ; is always punctual ; tells the time, day, Ace, by intuition : p. 21b 
Mo DEBATE, has rather a poor idea of da'cs, the time tuhenf &c : p. 21t>. 
Small, can seldom tell when things took place ; forgets dates : p. 217. 
Yebf Small, is liable to forget even his age, much more other tilings. 

14. 32. TUNE. — Toncf sense of melody and musical htmnony f ability 
to kam tunes and detect chord and discord bt/ ear / propensitif to sing 
A.TSRAGE, likes music ; with practice may perform tolerably well. 
Full, can learn tunes by ear well, yet needs help from notes : p. 220. 
Laboe, easily catches tunes, and learns to sing and play on instruments 
Dy rote ; delights greatly in singing ; has a correct musical ear : p. 218. 
Vert Laroe, leams tunes by hearing them sung once or twice ; is 
litenWy enchanted by good musick; shows intuitive skill, and spends 
much time, in making it; smgs from the heart t and with melting pathos: 
p. 219. c 12. 

Moderate, aided by notes and practice, may sing, yet it will be mecha- 
nically ; .lacks that soul and fc'iling which reaches the heart : p. 220. 
Small, Icams to sing or play tunes either by note or rote with great 
Jifficulty; sings mechanically, and without emotion or effect: p. 221. 
Vert Small, can hardly discern one tune or note from another : p. 221. 

85. 33. LANGUAGE. Power of expressing idecLSf feeUng^j 4>c., by 
means of words, attaching meaning to signs, ^c, / verbal memory i 
desire and ability to talk.: p. 222. 

Average, can communicate his ideas tolerably well, yet finds son. 
difficulty ; uses common words ; can write better than speak. 
Fc7ll, commands a fair share of words, yet us^ familiar expressions ; 
is neither fluent nor the reverse ; when excited, expresses himself freely, 
yet not copiously : p. 227. c 6. 

Large, is a free, easy, ready, fluent talker and speaker , uses good lan- 
guage ; commits easily ; seldom hesitates for words : p. 224. c 5. 7. 20. 
Vert Large, has by nature astonishing command of words, copious 
ness and eloquence of expression, and verbal memory ; quotes with 
ease ; is an incessant talker ; has too many words : p. 226. c 1 1. 40. 4 1. 
Moderate, often hesitates for words ; employs too few ; may u^ite well, 
and be a critical linguist, but cannot be an easy, fluent speaker .- p. 228 
Small, employs few words, and those common-place ; in speaking, 
hesitates much ; is barren in expression ; commits slowly : p. 228. 
Vert Small, can hardly remember or use words at all, or read: p. 229. 

CEKUS IV. Reflective or KEASoiriirG Iktellect. This looks 
beyond mere physical facts and natural phenomena., and investigates 
their rrmxM. sh^tra^t relnrions, analogies, -gre^S principles, &c ; originates 
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Meas ; aflcertains an 1 applies natural laws; contrives; invents, &c., p. 330 
Laroe or Vert Largs, with perceptive intellect less, gives great detail 
without brilliancy of talent ; shows to be less than he is ; holds out well 

16. 36. CAUSALITY. — Cognizance of the rehtions of cause and effect ^ 
ability to apply them, or to adapt means to ends ; power ofreasonin^^ 
drawing inferences from premises, discovering first principleSf 4*c- 
Ayeragk., has some, but no great, ability to plan and reason : c 
Full, adapts means to ends well ; has an active desire to ascertain 
causes, yet not a leep, original, cause-discovering and applying mind * 
p. 236. c. 

Large, plans well ; can think clearly and closely ; is always inquiring 
mto the why and the wherefore — ^the causes and explanation of things * 
always gives and requires the reason ; has by nature excellent judgment 
good ideas, a strong mind, &;c. : p. 233. c 5. 18. 19. 41 
Vert Large, is endowed with a deep, strong, original, compreXiensive 
mind, powerful reasoning farulties, great vigour and energy of thought, 
first-rate judgment, and a gigantick intellect: p. 236. c. 6. 7. 11.40. 
Moderate, is rather slow of comprehension ; deficient in adapting meaner 
to ends ; has not good ideas or judgment: p. 337. c 8. 12. 13. 15. 16. 
8m ALL, has a weak, imbecile mind ; cannot contrive or think : p. 338. 
c. 14. 20. 25. 26. 
/ert Small, little idea of causation : is a natural fool : p. 238. e. 28. 2S 

3/. 34. COMPARISON. — Perception of analogies, resemblances, differ 
ences ; ability to compare, illustrate, criticise, classify, generalize, ^c^ 
Average, perceives striking analogies ; illustrates tolerably well: c. 8. 21 
Full, illustrates, discriminates, &c., well, but not remarkably so t p. 243. 
Large, has a happy talent for comparing, illustrating, criticising, arguiny 
from similar cases, dibcriminating between what is and is not analogous, 
or in point, classifying phenomena, and thereby ascertaining their laws^ 
&c : p. 241. c. 7. 12. 13. 15. 18. 19. 

Vert Large, is endowed with an extraordinary amount sf critical acu 
men ; analytical, comparing, and illustrating power* p. 243 c. 5. G. 40. 4. 
Mo DERATE, -nay discern obvious eimilanties, yet overlooks others : p. 344. 
t^M ALL OR Vert Small, is almost destitute of this power: p. 244. c. 28 29. 
Having made numerous observations upon the following organs, and 
especially upon suavitiveness, the &uthor considers them as highly pro- 
bable, but not as ascertained. (See pp. 248-9.) He therefore places 
mem before the tribunal of facts, and awaits its decision, meanwhile 
summoning the phrenological world as witnesses. They were first 
pointed out by L. N. Fowler, brother of the author. 

I) SUAVITIVENESS. Ability to render one's self agreeable; pleasant^ 
ness. 

Average or Full, neither excels nor is deficient in this respect 
Large or Vert Large, readily wins confidence and affection, even of 
enemies ; can say and do hard things without creating difficulty ; obtaia 
favouts; get along well; so say and do things that they take.' p. 348 
MoT>ERATE OR Small, is deficient in the power just described 

C. This faculty is as yet without a name. One with this organ 

Large or Vert Large, perceives, as if by j.ituition, the character and 
motives of men from their physiognomy, conversation, Jtc. ; is suspicious 
and seldom deceived ; naturally understands human nature : p. 217.40 
Moderate or Shall, seldom flus|)ect» oiher?«; is easilv imposed uuod 
learns biiitir\i na'iire slowlr . a'>ei« riuf knuw w«»|i now to tHK«» riien r v *^'*" 
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